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The Hon. E. Stonor. Abbot Helmer. The King. 
THE KING AND A CLERICAL GOLFER: HIS MAJESTY CONGRATULATING THE ABROT OF TEPL, WHO DROVE THE FIRST BALL ON THE MARIENRBAD COURSE, 
Drawn By H, W. Koekkork FROM A PHOTOGRAPH SupPLIED BY HERR STADTRATH Rvusritius, MARIENBAD. 
When the King formally opened the new golf-course at Marienbad, the first ball was driven tn his Mazyesty’s presence by Abbot Gilbert Helmer, of Tepl, and the King 
congratulated him warmly on the excellence of his performance. 





OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY L. F. AUSTIN. 

** Appointed for use in the National Schools of Japan.’’ 
This touch of humour appears on the title-page of a 
called ‘‘ The Decline and 
Fall of the British Empire,’’ which catastrophe is 
related by a Japanese writer at Tokio, A.D 
It appears that ten years earlier our improvidence of 
men in the Navy, and our indifference to the military 
the the with 


mercantile was 


little sixpenny pamphlet, 


2005. 


training of people, and complacency 


which our 
caused us to be 


manned by aliens, 
overwhelmed by an after 
our off by treachery. The 
horrid details are somewhat vague; but the historian 
i with the moral 
that in the 
the ‘‘ gloomily 
Lord 
high 


marine 
invader 
food-supplies had been cut 
them than 


He 


concerned with 


is less 
causes of our overthrow. notes year 
1905 Lord Rosebery 

felicitous ’’ name of (¢ 
Rosebery had a_ low 

opinion of the celebrated animal that won the Derby? 
The Cicero, 
like our ow ‘* Shortly 


racehorse 
Was it 


Cicero, or a 


icero, because 


opinion of 


Japanese writer treats it as a grim omen. 
n public men, did nothing but talk. 

the Roman Empire began 
They ask 
prepared to do their duty.”’ 


ero talked about it, 


t ask for orators. 


Empires do ni 
who are 
the Japanese still practised the 


for men of action 
Even in 2005, you see, 
which 


loqua¢ 


reticence loquacious Europe and a 


There 


provoked a 
century earlier. 


still more ous America a 
ieve; and so strange is 


brarch of education in 
has ever been known to 


an opponent 


Japan 
consume the public time by showing how 
1 ] ] Bs whereas 


the present 


Japanese author passes in melancholy review 
t superfluous 
handic1 and taught 


and one facts of history 


which produced 


luca ronal system 
afismen, 
the nature 


>? 


him igt 
he had 
now 


states- 


‘more about golf-sticks 


Parliamentary tactics than 
There 


Eminent 


ts of the Empire.’ 

he ancient Classics. 
insisting on the national im- 
npulsory Thousands of educated 
read ‘‘how Athe 
j es without ever dreaming that 


s 


democracy perished 


working - class demagogues 
the most 
Sidney 


the party system, but 


salient causes of 


Smith once 


e and forcommon 
Sidney Smith and 
», and a passionate love 
ruling 
ed scarcely warn the reader, 


must not be taken as 


thor 
upacity for gabble 
voluble Mother of 
] ke J ip in, where 


leal of 


sacrifice 
n a write! even in 


tives which made us shrink 


2005 


the man- 
»f the nation tial reserve ’”’ 
guarantee 


He 


is already 


have a supreme 


would venture to attack us. 


he manhood the nation 


o I at 


“me 
lOOKINg 


football - matches, 


banners Park, listening 


whose tongues have solved the problem of 


yr reading in an unctuous morni 
for disarmament.’’ 


‘* God's 


he world is ‘‘ ripe 
concerning 
fate of 
the impressive 
that the 

base 
vankind 


n, not 


author remarl law 


determines the 


teach 


handling of 


stern abhorrence of 


ng-hook, and a 
The 


statement hat he 


prun 


Japanese gentleman makes 
English, 
y deified 


adds, 


Ike Weapons. 
their 
and 
they 
exercises ‘‘ that 
statesmanlike | fr: : mind which is 
knowledge f what grit var really 

must differ 


what 


It may be 


means, 


helpful t the Japanese to know grim war 
the joy 
the 


leisure 


own ardent youth 


football is 


really means; 
true 


hired 


patriotis 


teams at 


When 


of watching 


stimulus of they have any 


for reading, they oistoy, who is again 


abolish all human ills, 


the 


assuring us that the 


especially armies, is troy Governments of 


characteristic of 
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the world, which levy taxes and make wars for their 
own selfish gratification. What do we want with 
Governments at all? Why should not every man do 
exactly what he pleases? How silly to preserve 
nations! Only one association of beings is 
praiseworthy, and that is a football team. 


human 


The Alpine season this year is distinguished by an 
agitation for the rescue of the Jungfrau. That An- 
dromeda of mountains is threatened by a Dragon, known 
as the Monster Hotel. Should the monster uplift his 
horrid form, that mountain will be swallowed up. When 
you arrive at Mirren, you will say, ‘‘Where’s the 
Jungfrau? I don’t see her. What have you done with 
that merry little mountain maid?’’ And the natives, 
slightly abashed, will point to the Monster Hotel; and 
then you will become aware that you cannot see the 
mountain because the hotel is so big! Is this what 
is meant by all this writing in the Z7mes about the 
ruin of the Alps? Does it occur to none of the 
writers that it is a very poor compliment to the majesty 
of the Jungfrau to assume that it can be threatened 
building which, however large, must, by com- 
surroundings, be the most trumpery 
object in nature? If I had that Monster 
Hotel, I should feel more tremendously overawed by the 
mountain than if I passed the night in a shepherd’s hut. 
The futility of man’s handiwork beside Nature’s would 
But some eminent persons 
There 


by a 
parison with its 


a room in 


strike me far more forcibly. 
seem to be born without any sense of proportion. 
is Sir Martin Conway, who was telling us the other day, 
in the most amazing screed I ever read, that any body 
of persons above the number nine constituted a Crowd, 
and that a Crowd was senseless, immoral, and about as 
degraded as Caliban. Pleasant reflection in an omnibus, 
when it is full inside, or at a dinner-party, when there 


are just ten at table! 


the 
are 


And Martin 
Crowd is filling the Alps 
going to devour the peaks. Another correspondent of 
the Zzmes that the mountains should be 
reserved for ‘‘ poetic contemplation.’? Nobody should 
be permitted to visit Switzerland unless he or she is 
a certificated Perhaps Sir Martin Conway will 
kindly sign a warrant that the bearer is not one of 
Crowd. capable of ‘‘ poetic contempla- 
might 


now Sir Conway discovers that 


wth monsters. which 


informs us 


poet. 


the 
tion ’ 


Tourists 
probably they would 
the 


not be 
not number more than nine. 
Alpine Club would have to omit Switzerland from their 
Of all the mountaineers I have known not one 
ever talked about the poetry of the Alps; but they had 
a good deal to say on the subject of boots. Who is 
the Manfred that writes to the Zzmes? Does he sit 
on a dizzy crag and commune with Astarte? Does he 
return to the fable a@’hdte in the evening and favour 
the ladies with a little blank verse? Is the visitors’- 
book at the hotel enriched with an Ode to the Jung- 
frau, acquainting her with her imminent peril, but 
pledging her his aid, and the aid of other champions 
who befriend all damsels in distress ? I never came 
across this poetic person; but it is scarcely necessary 
to say that anybody who wants to be contemplative in 
Switzerland, away from the vulgar herd, can gratify 
is passion to any extent in many places. There are 
hundred and twenty miles of mountains ; 
and if the poor, dear, thing find 
some lonely spots to embellish with exquisite 
musings, for Heaven’s sake let him take a guide, or 
a hint or two from the hotel porter! 


numerous ; 
Some members of 


travels. 


at least a 
sensitive cannot 


his 


Certain parts of Switzerland are bound to be over- 
run by tourists. Why not? It is futile to imagine 
that you can have a beautiful country to yourself, or 
make it the monopoly in the holiday season of a few 

What is the use of lecturing the Swiss 
seek to influx of 
visitors as a matter of that the 
English visitors are a minority; and if the hotel-keeper 

for the poetic English, 
to construct monsters and 

nervous Jungfrau. I like this 
The Swiss are to sacrifice the majority of 
to be politely requested to stay 
** Don’t come here,’’ the hotel-keeper is to say 
‘*this country is exclusively reserved 
for the English. We should like your money; but we 
must think of the English, and their love of poetry, and 
knightly zeal to protect the timid Jungfrau. By 

are 


chosen Spirits. 


because they accommodate a great 


business? It seems 
would be content to provide 
there would be no occasion 
frighten the 


assurance. 


modest 


their clients, who are 
away. 
Germans; 


’ 


to the 


are about to change her name; we 
It is English, 
mon- 
would 


the way, we 

going to call her the Young Person. 

therefore we cannot have any 

blush to her cheek.’’ It 

be most ging to hear the Swiss hotel-keeper talk 
like that; but it never crosses his mind, apparently, 
that he is sacrificing his country by welcoming a host 

He that a funicular railway 
mountain; for that 

mountain 


you” know ; 


sters bringing a 


enga 


of tourists. cannot see 


matter, can I. 
for 


conscious of 


disfigures a 
You 


poetically as 


nor, 
that 
please and 


can wander over hours as 
never be 
for a 


Ruskin’s, 


you 


the railway’s existence except puff of smoke. 


Save by a mind as fantastic as without 
Ruskin’s that be 


affront to the sublimity of the Alps ? 


genius, how can treated as an 


A FERRY.* 
Nearing the Lake of Shadows I came up with the 
tradition of this ferry, and resolved to follow it (the 
tradition) to its source. After a time my road suddenly 
took a turn and went directly down to the waters. 1 
was surprised, and a bit disappointed, for I saw no 
sign of the sought-for ferry. Near by was a little house 
completely ivy-clad; a young man, mounted upon a 
broken-runged ladder, was trimming the ivy ; away, in 
front of the house, stretching outwards till it disappeared 
under the water, was a kind of low broad wall, by the 
side of which sat an ungainly boat, with oars lying over 
the gunwale. In the quiet the click of the man’s shears 
rang out, mingling with the call of a blackbird from 
a hedge hard by, the bold chirp of sparrows trom the 
housetop, and the velvety lapping of a waveless tide on 
a pebbly beach. For several minutes I stood still at 
the road-end, absorbing delightful impressions. But 
life must go on: the ferry must be gained: I looked 
at my watch. It was within five minutes of ferry time, 
and no ferry in sight. I hastened forward to the ivy- 
trimmer. ‘‘ Can you direct me to the ferry ?”’ 

‘“You’re at it.”’ He never lifted his 
his work. 

‘““Where?’’ said I in surprise. 

‘““Here,’’ said he. ‘‘ There’s the 
With his shears he indicated the door below 

‘* But I can’t see the ferry.’’ 

“If you can’t it,’ he said, in the 
second part of my observation, ‘it’s to an eye-doctor 
you should complain instead of to a ferryman. Look 
out from ye,’’ he said; ‘‘ see if ye can see a purty big 
boat at a long quay ?’’ 

For some time I stood in silent wonderment, con- 
templating ‘‘the Ferry.’’ I pulled out my watch. ‘At 
what time does this boat start?’’ I asked. ‘‘ Half- 
past ten,’’ was the reply. 

‘* But it is five minutes after half-past ten now?’’ 

‘“‘“Humph!’”’ he said in pitying tone, ‘‘them five 
minutes will seem a mighty short time to you the day 
you’re going to the graveyard.’ 

And the shears went on ‘‘ click-click, click-click.”’ 
After some moments he said, ‘‘ You can either sit down 
in the waitin’-room, or, if you be one of these chaps 
that likes to be swallowin’ air, you have your choice 
of stones to sit on, without.’’ i: G 

I went to the open door of the waiting-room 
glanced in. It had a clean-swept clay floor, and a white 
form was arranged along each of three walls. ‘The 
entire throng here awaiting the ferry-boat consisted of 
one shawled country girl with an umbrella and seven 
parcels. On the girl’s face was a resigned look; she 
leant forward, apparently gazing upon the calm scene 
disclosed out of doors. I strolled twenty yards farther 
on to where a granite rock offered an inviting seat. 
[here I sat down, drew forth a bundle of proofs that 
haunted my conscience, and a fountain-pen, and went 
to work. After a little, hearing a gate open by the side 
of the house, I glanced over my shoulder and saw a 
bearded working-man of about fifty years of age, tall, 
slightly curved, heavily booted, pipe in mouth, and 
hands in flapped trowser-pcckets, emerge, deliberately 
advancing one foot past the other, then the other past 
the first, and so on. Arrived at my shoulder, he said, 
“That’s a grand mornin’ out and out, glory be to 
God.’’ His eye was very attentively bent upon what I 
was doing. 

“Yes, glory te ts 
resumed my _ work. 


eyes from 


waitin’ - room.”’ 
him. 


see reply to 


and 


” 


God,’’ I said, ‘‘it is,” and 
After some minutes spent. in 
puzzled observation of the proof-reading process, he 
tried me with a few casual remarks, to which I, 
being industrious, gave rather hurried, unencouraging 
replies. 

‘*] suppose it’s nigh on startin’ time ?’’ he said. 

** It is nearly « quarter of an hour after the time,’’ I] 
said—curtly, I fear. 

**Oh, is thet all?’’ He calmly laid himself down 
on the grass ty my side, where he continued smoking 
and observing my work and the landscape alternately. 
After five minutes, during which time neither of us 
spoke, he turned, looking in the direction of the house, 
and called to the young man upon the ladder. 

‘‘Char-les, we ’ll slither! ’’ 

My neighbour hereupon resumed a restful position. 

Charles now came over and stood at my shoulder, 
puzzling cver the mysteries of proof-reading. Both ot 
them watched me. With the tail of my eye, as I 
worked, I observed the girl who had been in_ the 
waiting-room pass down the quay, her two arms being 
hooped around a wealth of parcels, her umbrella depend- 
ing from the farthest part of the circumference. Having 
reached the point whereat the boat rode, she looked 
round her, and waited. My two friends still gave me 
all their attention. After a few minutes, he who sat 
upon the ground sighed, put a hand under him, 
and slowly raised himself up. He took the pipe 
from his mouth, stretched his arms to the skies, 
and yawned. He put forth one foot very deliberately, 
and then drew forward the other. He turned his head 
towards me, and said— 

‘*\We may as well be slitherin’.’’ And he slithered. 

The younger man stepped into his tracks, slithering 
after him. I got up, pocketed my proofs, stowed away 
my pen, fell into line, and slithered after that. When 
they had got the country girl, all her bundles, and 
myself into the boat, they slowly shoved off, and the 
ferry-boat with its crowd slithered over the lake. 

30th men sang and whistled happy -heartedly as 
they leisurely plied their oars; and they bade me a 
cheery good-bye, and God-speed, when, having paid my 
threepenny fare, I stepped out upon dry land. A big, 
white-lettered, black board was staring me inthe face as | 
stepped up the ‘‘ quay.’? On approaching it I found that 
it was a presentation of the ferry tariffs. ‘*Tuns of 
wine’’ were listed thereon, ‘‘barrels of tallow,’’ and 
other items which impressed me with the idea that I 
had fallen into Rip-Van-Winkle land. I carried my eye 
to the bottom of the board, where was the signature 
‘Isaac Montgomery,’’ and the date, ‘1st January, 
1836°"! S. M. 


* Copyright by Seumas MacManus in the United States of America. 








PEACE. 


When the plenipotentiaries met on Aug. 29 for their 
adjourned sitting, nobody expected—least of all, possibly, 


themselves—what would be the result of their con- 
ference, but within a very short time the Russian 
envoys returned to their hotel with the news that 
Peace was actually concluded. ‘The Japanese, with 


the magnanimity characteristic of their whole attitude 
throughout the war, felt that it was not in accord 
with their chivalric sentiment to continue the struggle 
for a mere question of gold, and accordingly waived 
the indemnity, accepting the. half of Saghalien. 
It must be remembered, however, that although our 
allies have shown an excellent statesmanship, they had 
no means, however brilliant future victories in Manchuria 
might have been, of actually forcing Russia to pay an 
indemnity, and the struggle might have been prolonged 
to exhaustion. For M. Witte this ending to the Con- 
ference is no small diplomatic triumph; to Mr. Roose- 


velt it must be most gratifying, for if he did not 
actually modify the views of the belligerents, he at 
any rate kept the Peace Conference alive until both 


sides saw their way to an agreement. Whatever details 
of victory Japan may consider she may have missed, she 
has at any rate secured her position in the Far East 
for an indefinite period, and by winning back Man- 
churia for China she has placed herself in a position 
with regard to that Empire which will certainly be the 
most important factor in the future development of the 
Far East. 


AN AMERICAN DESCRIPTION OF 
MR. BALFOUR. 

An American journalist—amateur 
just favoured the Saz Francisco 
portrait of the Premier, from material culled at an 
official ‘‘ At Home’’ at Downing Street. ‘‘ Mr. Balfour 
is not like his portraits,’’ he writes. ‘‘ His face is not 
so well modelled nor so pretty as the artists have con- 
spired to draw it. His face is manlier; the cheeks 


or professional—has 


Ca// with a_pen- 


have jowled; it is not so refined. Looking at the 
head ex profile, there is something disconcerting, 


frog-like about the eye. His head is the Cecil head— 








long, narrow, mallet-shaped, balanced, yet perky, the 
crown far back.’' A _ good ‘‘story,’’ but many will 
doubt its accuracy. 
THE PLAYHOUSES. 
‘“THE BLUE MOON,’’ AT THE LYRIC. 


Of the tedious conventionality of musical comedy we 
of Commons resolution 


may say, as a certain House 
once said of King George’s power, that it ‘‘ has 


increased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished.’’ 
While the Gaiety, in piece after piece, offers a pert 
Cockney story which relates the eccentric doings of a 
group of Cook’s tourists and winds up in some Conti- 
nental costume-ball, Daly’s has been wont to give us a 
sort of sugary romantic theme which shows a foolish 
young English officer or planter making strictly honour- 
able love to a sun-burnt damsel of the Far East. 
The new Lyric play is a variant on the familiar pattern 
of ‘‘ The Geisha,’’ and all that need be said of its 
trite and wearisome construction is that the locale is 
Burmah—hence English officers in white ducks and 
native princes in their country’s costume parading the 
stave; that the leading ‘‘funny’’ parts are those of a 
sham Indian juggler, once a drum-major, and a comic 
English private, who pairs off with the inevitable lady’s 
maid; and that the ‘‘ colour-line’’ is duly respected by 
making the Indian singing - girl—-who, by the way, is 
very prettily impersonated by Miss Florence Smithson— 
turn out eventually to be the abducted daughter of an 
English lady of rank. Between the story and the 
music of ‘‘ The Blue Moon ”’ there is little incongruity ; 
for if Mr. Howard ‘Talbot may be credited with 
furnishing the piece with an effective operatic finale 
for Act I. and an admirable opening chorus for 
Act II., Mr. Paul Rubens’s melodies, it must be 
confessed, are somewhat thin and colourless, being 
merely calculated, as in the case of ‘‘ The Croco- 
dile’’ and of ‘* The Poplar and the Rainbow,’’ 
to catch the encore of the pit. The main _ inter- 
pretation of the piece, too, is neither seismic nor 
soporific—merely rather dull. Mr. Courtice Pounds is 
uncomfortable in the part of a stout and amorous 
English major; Mr. Passmore is not quite so amusing 
as Mr. Huntley Wright used to be in the rdéle of an 








officer’s servant; and Mr. Edouin falls below ‘ Floro- 
dora’’ form in an endeavour to make something of 
the character of the sham juggier. 

THE PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
The Promenade Concerts maintain such a level of 


excellence that there would be nothing but the monotony 
of praise in any record of the performances, were it 
not that the management cunningly introduces what, 
for lack of a better term, are known as “ novelties.”’ 
The chief of these during the past week has been 
a symphonic poem, entitled ‘‘In a _ Balcony,’’ by 
: Ahn-Carse. 


A. von It is inspired -we use the term 
without too much meaning—by Browning’s poem; 
but as far as any musical intention goes, the con- 
nection is not very apparent. The composer is 
first of all influenced by Wagner—that is to say, 
he sustains the tone, and_ strings together long- 
drawn phrases. ‘The result is the usual fiasco of too 
obvious imitation of the Master. Far more inter- 
esting was the first performance in England of the 
closing scene of Tchaikovsky’s ‘‘ Eugene Onegin,’’ 


in which the part of Tatiana was taken by Mrs. Henry 
Wood and Onegin by Mr. Frederic Austin. The 
honours of the performance, however, remained with 
the orchestra. If the concert-programmes reflect any- 
thing, it is the increasing deference to Tchaikovsky, 
of whose works under Mr. Wood’s hand we cannot 
have too many hearings. 


! 





TOLSTOY ON KINGCRAFT. 


Under the title ‘‘ The One Thing Needful,’’ Count Leo 
Tolstoy began in the Zzmes of Aug. 29 a long philoso- 
phical and historical examination into the causes of 
the sickness of his country. Sketching first the horrors 
of the recent campaign, he asks who is to blame, and he 
finds that it was not the fault of the Tsar or the Mikado. 
They are but the machine that rendered such a thing 
possible. Consequently, it is the fault of those who have 
arranged the machinery. What, then, he asks, is this 
machinery, and who arranged it? Thereupon he reviews 
the history of Russia from the time of Ivan IV. The 
passage certainly does not fail in plain speaking, and the 
nearer he gets to our own times the plainer he becomes. 


Nicholas |. is described as the ‘‘ coarse, cruel, unedu- 
cated soldier’’; Alexander II. was ‘‘ unintelligent, 
unkind, alternately liberal and despotic’’; next we 


have the ‘‘completely stupid, coarse and unenlightened 
Alexander III.’’ To-day heredity has tossed upon the 
throne a weak-minded Hussar officer, and he, with his 
hangers-on, undertakes his Manchuro-Korean scheme, 
costing hundreds of thousands of lives and millions of 
roubles. 

Nor are Russian rulers alone in the chastise- 
ment. We hear of an unconscientious, cruel scoundrel 
and rake, Henry VIIIJ.; of the greatest hypocrite 
and villain, Cromwell, who executed another similar 


hypocrite, Charles I., and relentlessly ruined scores 
of thousands of lives. He has as little mercy upon 
the Louis and Charleses of France, whom he credits 


with a similar succession of villainy, murders, execu- 


tions, slaughters, ruinings of the people and sense- 
less wars. Under the one epithet of ‘ disgusting ”’ 
he sweeps together Catherine, Louis XI., James 
of England (which ?), Philip of Spain (which *), 
Napoleon I. and Napoleon III. The submission, 


Tolstoy says, of a whole people to a few men might 
in some way be justified if these men in power were, 
if not the very best, at least not the worst—‘‘if 
sometimes at least these rulers had been, if not the 
best, yet honourable; but this is not so, never has 
been, nor can ever be so. It is only the worst, the 
most insignificant, cruel, immoral, and, above all, de- 
ceitful people who rule. That that is so is not a casual 
circumstance, but a general rule, the necessary con- 
dition of power.”’ 

Here, of course, it is impossible to follow Tolstoy, 
and the deliberate wrongheadedness of this unfortunate 
passage goes far to stultify and discount the remainder 
of the argument, for his unfair condemnation of what 
he conceives to be the cause of human misery has so 
little that commends itself to reason that he lays himself 
under grave suspicion when he proceeds to discover 
and apply his remedy. There is something almost 
pathetically naive in the spectacle of Tolstoy support- 


ing his onslaught on monarchy by a_ tremendous 
quotation from Macchiavelli’s ‘ Prince,’’ wherein he 
takes with an almost touching literalness that 


master of statecraft’s delicately ironical exposition of 
the uses of unscrupulousness for Princes; and as is 
quotation were not sufficient, he adds this comment: 
‘‘ All these truths were known not only to the Sovereigns 
to whom Macchiavelli is appealing, but also to all 
those who have ruled, and are now ruling, over men 
in whatever form. Whether it be in the form of a 
despotic monarch, a president, a Prime Minister, or an 
assembly of legislators and rulers, they all, especially 
those who have had and have the greatest success, 
without reading Macchiavelli, always did and do exactly 
fulfil his rules.’’ 

The function of rulers he reduces briefly to rapine 
and murder, with this subsidiary — the institution of 
laws which would justify and consecrate’ these 
villainies. This, he says, is precisely what is being 
done by present-day Roosevelts, Nicholases, Chamber- 


lains, and Wilhelms, with their supporters and 
Parliaments. All rulers, he finds, are necessarily lower 
than the average moral level of their time and 


society. A moral, virtuous statesman is as great an 


inward contradiction as an abstemious drunkard or 
a meek brigand. 

The activity of every Government he defines as 
a succession of crimes, and from this it is but a 


step in the Tolstoyan reasoning to the iniquity of 
land tenure. Man, deprived of the natural and 
legitimate right of using the land on which he 
was born, searches for some other means of exist- 
ence; accordingly, for his own sake and that of his 
family he works, rendering the legalised tax to the 
robber for the right of living on the land and using 
it. He is also harassed by further taxation, direct 
and indirect, and he submits because all these demands 
are supported by violence—that is, by the threat of 
murder. Worst of all, Government slaves not only fail 
to realise that they are slaves and to desire freedom, 
but they imagine, especially in constitutional and 
republican states, that they are perfectly free men, and 





they are proud of their slavery. Herein is a shrewd 
thrust at ourselves, for if we turn to Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw in ‘*‘ Man and Superman’’ we are 


assured by the Devil that ‘‘ Englishmen never will be 
slaves; they are free to do whatever the Government 
and public opinion allow them to do.”’ 

In a ponderous sixth section of his treatise, Count 
Tolstoy ascertains the nature of modern coercive 
Governments, ‘‘ without which people think they could 
not exist.’’ He professes his assurance that he, for 
one, does not need Government administration, nor 
law-courts organised by violence ; and he_ believes 
that there are many such who still continue to submit 
to the State and to maintain it. He asks the reason, 
and discovers it, he thinks, in the fact that the chief 
motive - power of a nation—religion—is among the 
nations of the Christian world weakened and obscured, 
if not completely absent, in the majority of individuals. 
The old religious consciousness has been outlived, the 
new one has not yet been conceived. The further 
exposition of this portion of Count Tolstoy’s theme 
and his solution of the social problem we await in 
a second article. 
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THE WORLD’S NEWS. 


The Indian mail brings with 
THE ROYAL VisI1 it accounts of certain pro- 
ro INDIA. visional arrangements already 


made in connection with the 
forthcoming tour of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
Their Royal Highnesses are expected to arrive at 
Lahore on the afternoon of Nov. 28, and will drive by 
way of the Fort and the Anarkali Gardens to Govern- 
ment House, where a State dinner will be given in the 
evening. After this the Prince will receive the Punjab 
durbaris. The three following days will be devoted to 
ceremnial visits from the Punjab chiefs, an inspection 
Dufferin Hospital, a small dinner-party, and 
to the Shalimar Gardens, return visits to the 
Punjab chiefs, a purdah party, a visit to the Aitchison 
‘ F lege ball 








Coll another State dinner, a at 
ry Hall, an inspection of the Fort, and 
party. In the evening of Dec. 1 the royal 
i ll sta for Peshawar Amritsar will be 
reached « Dec. 6, Rangoon on Jan. 13, Mandalay 
on Ja f i Prome on Jan. 21. | 
There must have been a desire 
LAST STAGES OF THE on one side or the other, if not 
PEACI CONE ERENCE. on both to bring the Peace 
negotiations to a_ successful 
clos otherwise mere courtesy to Mr. Roosevelt would 
t ve saved the Conference from collapse, and the 
continual adjournments at moments when all seemed 
over were the only hopeful signs in an _ otherwise 
p *ss outlook. The Conference should have met 
on Aug. 28, but was postponed until the _ follow- 
ing day at the request of Japan. Mr. Takahira 
announced that he wished to have advices from 
[Tokio that would place him in full possession of 
the Mikado’s views M. Witte, in assenting to the 
delay, declared that there could be no change in 


It wou 

OUR MILLENNIAL gent tir 
FLEE. her nz 
hasten 


Id almost seem at the pre- 
ne as if Europe maintained 
ival armaments merely to 


the millennium. Brest and 


Portsmouth we know and what was recently done there 


for the promotion of inter- 
national good feeling, and 
now the stages on the road 
are further marked — by 
Ymuiden, Esbjerg, and last, 
and perhaps most import- 
ant, Swinemiinde. At five 
in the afternoon of Aug. 27 
the Channel ,Fleet unex- 
pectedly entered the road- 
stead of Swinemiinde, and 
at eight the next morning 
the first and second Ger- 
man squadrons, which had 
interrupted their autumn 
manceuvres by the Kaiser’s 
command, entered the har- 
bour to greet the British 
visitors. Admiral Wilson 
and his officers were enter- 
tained at the Kurhaus by 
the municipal authorities, 
and the company also 
included Admiral Koester 
and the officers of the Ger- 
man squadron. Admiral 
Wilson led off with three 
cheers for the Kaiser, and 
then King Edward’s health 


was drunk to the strains 
of the National Anthem. 
Admiral Wilson proposed 
the toast of the German 
people and the town of 
Swinemiinde, and _ re- 


marked that the visit of the 
British Fleet to German | 














Photo. Topica 
THE DISCOVERER OF CANADA: THE NEW STATUE OF CARTIER AT ST. MALO. 
he statue of Jacgues Cartier by Georges Barreau was unvetlea at St. Malo during the visit 


of the French Northern Squadron. 


and that Russia had said her last 
It is understood to have made three 
> Tsar to modify his attitude, but the 
Majesty would do was to agree to give 
halien without an indemnity. During the 
long deliberations at Tokio; the Cabinet 
I Elder statesmen, and remained 








several hours in conference. They then proceeded to 

t Palace to continue their discussion in presence 

of t Emperor. The feeling in the Japanese capital 
cam ither optimistic, and it was believed that the 
liberations in progress might lead to some modifi- 

cation of the Japanese demands, which would ultimately 
1 peace And so the event proved. 














nce and Germ any 

FRAN cy be on the verge 
of a pacific arrangement 

h ] has raised a fresh 
compli ench subject. This 
a Al litan claims the right 

of « ‘r they call themselves 
i This action cannot, 
of co > ‘rance, and the Sultan 
ha ) risoner provoke the French 
to a demo of force. The seizure of the 
Alge i is Nn y gratifying to the warlike Moors, 
and to surrender him would damage the Sultan greatly 
in th France, on the other hand, must take 
som : actio if she be thwarted, and the 
German Government apparently makes no objection. 








3ut if the Sultan should be obstinate enough to goto 
war with France, it is possible that Germany might take 
the opportunity to lay hands on the port of Mogador, 
which, according to the German papers, is outside the 
French ‘‘ sphere of influence.’’ either France nor 
England can admit that G is entitled to any 
srritorial ‘* sphere of influence’’ in Morocco. So the 


orave 
Riadve. 


nternational situation is 





By the death of Dr. David 
Binning Monro, which  oc- 
curred in Switzerland = on 
Aug. 22, Oxford lost a force which was as effective 
as it was unobtrusive. Not only in the college of 


THE LATE 
PROVOST OF ORIEL. 




















Photo. Cobburn. 
A PROPOSED NEW PARK FOR SOUTH LONDON : PICTURESQUE OLD COTTAGES 
AT NORWOOD. 
The County Council ts negotiating for the purchase of several acres of land at Norwood tn order 
to form a park. It has been proposed that some thatched cottages on the ground should be 
maintained as they are. 
orts proved that the best which he was the head since 1882, but in the larger 


feeling prevailed between 
Germany and Great Britain. 
The interest was not con- 
fined to the coast towns; 
for excursion trains were 
run to Swinemiinde from 
Berlin, Halle, and Magde- 
burg. 


The con- 
troversy 
between 


LORD CURZON 
AND LORD 


> > retir- 

KircHener. the re 
ing Vice- 

roy of India and_ the 


Commander-in-Chief of the 
Indian Army has_ culmi- 
nated in the publication of an 
extraordinary correspond- 
ence. In his despatches to 
the India Office the Viceroy 
had given an _ exposition 
of Lord Kitchener’s views, 
making it appear that the 


Commander - in - Chief 
desired to arrogate all 
authority, and to reduce 


the Military Member of the 
Viceregal Council to a posi- 
tion in which he could not 
earn his salary. ‘‘ He will 
not have two hours’ work 
a day,’’ said Lord Curzon, 
who _ proposed ___ notwith- 
standing to appoint to this 
apparent sinecure so dis- 
tinguished an officer as 
General 3arrow. Lord 


Kitchener says that his views have been totally mis- 


represented, and traverses 
every point. Lord Curzon 
rejoins by a heated reiter- 
ation of what he said 
before. The whole business 
is deplorable ; but it shows 
that Lord Curzon had made 
his resignation inevitable. 


The pious 
OUR follower in 
SUPPLEMENT. the _ steps 


of the Can- 
terbury pilgrims may dis- 
cover many marks of their 


journey between London 
and Canterbury, and also 
between Winchester and 
the shrine of St. Thomas. 
The latter route is_ still 
known as the Pilgrims’ 


Way, and is marked by 
many chapels and rest- 
At certain points 


houses. 


it is lined by yew-trees, 
which are said to have 
been planted in order to 
mark the path, and a 


curious ecclesiastical asso- 


ciation still clings to these, 
for in Surrey and some 
parts of Kent they are 


called palms and used for 


church decorations. At 
Canterbury there is a 1 
pilgrimages. Our Suppleme 
points of interest on the 


\Winchester and Canterbury. 


Lord Curzon’s statement at 


world of the University, the Provost, whom no super- 
ficial observer would have taken for a man _ of 
action, exercised an extraordinary practical influence. 


Three years ago he served as’ Vice - Chancellor, 
and for a long period he had been a member 
of the Hebdomadal Council, where his words, if 
not exactly eloquent, always carried exceptional 


weight. A 
son of Mr. A. 
Binning Monro, 
of Auchenbowie, 
Stirlingshire, he 
studied first at 
Glasgow, and 
then came up to 
Brasenose as a 
scholar. At the 
end of a year, 
however, on his 
election to a 
Snell Exhibition, 
then, as now, 
the blue ribbon 
of Scottish 
scholarship, he 
migrated to 
3alliol. In the 
Schools his suc- 





Photo. Elliott and Fry. 


: . THE LATE DR. D. B. MONRO. 
cesses in Classics 
included a double Provost or Oritt CoLiece. 
first, the Ireland, 
and the Chancellor’s Prize for a Latin Essay. <A 
Fellowship at Oriel followed, and then Mr. Monro 
settled down to that life of studious devotion which 


will leave its mark especially upon the Homeric scholar- 
ship of our time. Homer was his particular province, 
but his linguistic accomplishment was wide, and he 
was at home in French, German, Italian, and modern 
Greek. He had fine taste in art and music. Of law he 
had an excellent technical grasp, which stood the 
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A GIANT 


USED 
nuseum of relics of the 
nt illustrates many of the 

Pilgrims’ Way between 


CAMERA FOR THE 





Photo. RK. Leectvram Fones. 
ECLIPSE: 
THE GERMAN 


THE LONG FOCAL LENGTH INSTRUMENT 


BY OBSERVERS AT BURGOS. 

University in good stead when the new statutes were 
drafted. Oriel men the world over will hold in 
affectionate remembrance the late Provost as one of 
the shrewdest of counsellors and kindliest of friends. 
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RECORDING THE ECLIPSE: THE SOLAR PHYSICS OBSERVATORY ECLIPSE EXPI:DITION. 


PHOTOGRAPHS supPLIED BY Mr. WittiAm J. S. Lockyer, oF THE EXPEDITION AND THE SOLAK Puysics Opservaiory, Sou1n Kensincion. 
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1. THe Ectipse CAmp At PALMA, Majorca. s. THE VoyAGE oF THE Exprpition To PALMA ON BoArpD H.M.S. ‘“Venus’’: Captain Eyres AND 

Following the line of the camp from the left, the first tent ts that contatning two coronographs Sik NorMAN LockyER ARRANGING ABOUT EcLIpsE WoRK WITH VOLUNTEER OBSERVERS. 
and an objective grating camera. The second tent shelters the McClean 34-inch equatorial. Next 
ts the three-prism prismatic camera; the next ts the dark room; and at the right ts the 76-foot 
prismatic reflector. The poles at the extreme right are those on which discs are placed for observing 
¢ong streamers from the corona. 6. 6.30 A.M.: Mr. Frank McC.Lean ApjustiInG THE 16-INCH Ca:LOSTAT, WHICH FEEDS THREE 


The names from the left are: Lieutenant Williams, Str Norman Lockyer, Captain Eyres, 
Lieutenant Stopford, and Lieutenant Horne. 


2. COVERING THE TUBE OF THE 76-Foor Prismatic REFLECTOR: BLUEJACKETS COMMENCING TO HAUL IMpoRtANT INSTRUMENTS. 
THE SAIL, 


7- Orricers or H.M.S. “ Venus’? EnrotiinG THEMSELVES AS VOLUNTEER OBSERVERS. 






3. VOLUNTEER OBSERVERS RETURNING 10 THE LANDING-STAGE IN THE EVENING. 
4. Sir Norman Lockyer BeGinninG 1o Erecr THE Mountinc oF tHE THREE-COLOURED CAMERA 8. LANDING THE EXPEDITION’S IMPEDIMENTA (110 PAcKING-CASES) AT PALMA: THE LIGHTER 
TO PHOTOGRAPH THE CORONA IN COLOUR. | LEAVING THE SHIP FOR THE ExprEpITION CAMP. 















in command of the Solar Physics Observatory Eclipse Zhe party proceeded from Gibraltar to Palma on board 
ALALS. “ Venus,” where Sir Norman enlisted many volunteer observers from among the officers. 


Sir Norman Lockyer was Expedttion at Palma, Maporca. 
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NV ICHAEL CONNOLLY was now warm and well- 
iV to-do—trig and snug, as we say, with a faithful 

little wife and five rosy-cheeked children, and 
twenty acres of prime land lying along the bottom of 
Though, indeed, one strip of his 
land, the Stony Park, tore away from the remainder, 
and sprang up the side of the hill for the length of a 


Cronaraid Mountain. 


long gun-shot, 


one little green patch of the whole hillside, the choice 
dancing-ground of the fairies of Cronaraid, with its little 
well whose waters were sweet, and 
though in Gaelic 


as well as a prosperous. 


trial ever was, 
‘‘Thy will, O 
Lord, not mine, 
be done.’’ 

As. Michael 
was blessed, his 
trials were few. 
3Zut one great 
trouble he had, 
else had I no 
story. Twas 
under the Fairy 
Bowl that the 
cause of his 
trouble lay. At 
the bottom of 
this little basin 
of water—as all 
the world knows, 
and as anyone 
can find for him- 
self by testing 
with his 
umbrella, and 
as one may 
often-times see 
laid bare, when 
in the summer 
the well goes 
dry—is a great 
broad flag—an 
unusual well- 
bottom, but be 
it remembered 
that this was a 
fairy well —a 
great broad flag 
that (as all the 
world again, and 
particularly the 
parish of 
Killachtee, 
knows) covers a 
crock of gold, 
that was hidden 
there about two 
thousand years 
ago by an old 
pagan, who, at 
the same time, 
left an ugly big 
serpent to guard 
it. This fellow 
has. done _ his 
work well and 
faithtfulbby, 
having now for 
two thousand 
years, day and 
night, embraced 
the crock with 
many coils, 
quitting his 
charge only for 
five minutes on 
the morning of 
every Sunday 
and holiday — 
the five minutes 
of the Elevation 
during Mass in 
the chapel of 
Killachtee, 
which stands in 
full view, and 
lies only half a 
mile away from 
the well. During 





serpent - shape 
charge, uncoils himself, and by way of an underground — Fairy Bowl, the Fairy 
brooklet makes rapid journey down the hillside to the 
larger stream below, returning immediately 
walk for exercise merely. 

this crock of gold 
weighted for years Michael 
threatening the happiness that had always 
and certainly undermining it, had not his good angel 


at one period of 
Connolly’s soul, 


which this story concerneth. 

That the crock of gold, with its demon guardian, 
beneath the Fairy Bowl 
was beyond a doubt; for any aged man in the parish 


With his dear little 
wife Mary, and his five chubby children, and his snug 
farm, Michael should have been, and was, a happy man, 
To be happy and prosperous 
he well deserved, for he was a model to the parish, a 
comfort to the sorely-tried heart of Father Luke, and 
pre-eminently a religious man, whose fervent prayer in 


The Fairy Bowl. 
lay securely under the 


been, too, in the like days of his father, and of his 
father’s father ; 
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vs 
0) 
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Zhe serpent had come up unawares, 


pleasantly set 


30owl was dreaded and shunned 
course, Michael had 
treasure upon his 
land; yet had it not given him much concern. It was 
human hands; that 
He toiled and moiled, gathering gold 
benefit and least 
length, when through his 


of his soil, he 


attained that height of enviable affluence where a man 
may sport an unpatched broad-cloth coat, Sunday and 
holiday, fair-day and market, and look with pardon- 
able pity upon less fortunate, more bepatched neigh- 


passes on the 


way, Michael’s mind, mysteriously enough, began to 


crock of gold. 


It was pity to have so much good wealth going waste, 


of no benefit 
whatsoever to 
the old pagan 
who owned it, 
or to the serpent 
which guarded 
it, any more than 
to the world at 
large. It was 
wonderful to 
think that such 
a pile of yellow 
gold lay on “zs 
land, only a few 
spades -deep 
beneath the 
surface. What 
good might not 
Michael do if he 
had in his 
possession this 
hoard ? Good to 
all his poor 
neighbours 
around him; to 
the chapel, that 
sorely needed a 
new roof; to 
Father Luke, 
whose black 
coat was very 
green; and to 
the world wide— 
not to mention, 
of course, the 
direct benefit 
resulting from it 
to Michael 
Connolly. This 
latter, Michaet 
felt assured, 
weighed — least 
with him— 
though, to be 
sure, there was 
a neat iittle 
farm lying into 
his own and 
belonging to 
Little Johnny 
McGrory, which 
would very soon 
be in the market 
(for, God help 
Little Johnny, 
the world was 
going ill with 
him!), and it 
would be mighty 
pleasant if 
Michael had the 
power, by pur- 
chasing this, of 
doubling his 
landed __posses- 
sions; and there 
was a field of 
Jimmingy 
Hegarty’s — no 
great things of 
a held, of 
course, but stil? 
a field—further 
up the valley, 
which rt 
was. thought 
Jimminy would 
part with if any 

















man had the pluck to dar’ him with a neat price; and 
there was — ay, there were two or three other fields, 
or, maybe, four or more, here and there, which would 
fatten fine calves and raise a mortal grand crop of 
potaties, and which would make a _ very valuable 
addition to any man’s little farm. It would delight 
Michael’s heart, also, to see little Patrick (his eldest) 
made into a priest—but it would take money to do 
that. And little Johneen too was destined for paths 
of jurisprudence; for Michael had often noticed with 
stealthy admiration that, no matter what little gifts 
in the way of either sweets or toys or else came 
into the possession of the other children of an even- 















ing, little Johneen owned them all in the morning; 
and money would certainly be most useful in develop- 





ing Johneen’s marvellous legal talent. Altogether, money 
was far from being the ill thing that those who needed 







it were, for the delectation of those who had it, crying 
it gi to be. 
was at the time that Manis MacLoughlin of 






Ma: gher: imore, who astonished his neighbours by build- 










ing a house with a dozen windows and purchasing 
farm after farm of land, was said to have found a 
crock of gold on his land, that Michael, who never 
gave the matter a thought before, began to brood 
upon the great wealth which was so temptingly within 





and yet so tanta- 


se reach—-so temptingly within it, 
little space of 


gly beyond it. During the one 

















time in each week when an enterprising man might 
with impunity lift the crock of gold from under the 
Fairy Bowl, a religious man, such as Michael, dare 
not be there to do it. Even the very outcasts of the 
parish, who desecrated the Lord’s day by playing 
cards for horny buttons at the back of a windy ditch 
for, of course, no Christian house would harbour 
them), dare not be guilty of the crime of missing 
Mass—missing, too, that most sacred part of it, which 
was the time chosen by the wily serpent for taking 
his weekly saunter. Farrell McKeown, the ne’er-do- 






true, purposely remained away from Mass 
one day, five years before, in order that, when the coast 
was clear, he might steal the loan of Mick Meehan’s 
game rooster for the Cock-Tuesday fights in Killymard. 


well, it is 











But, if he did, Father Luke gave him Carrig-na- 
my ome ‘d for it for three successive Sundays, making 







him journey hatless and shoeless to Carrig-na-Mlaguard, 
r he Blackguard’s Rock, and kneel there, telling his 
sin to an unsympathet ic congregation filing past, and, 











in plaintive voice, beseeching their prayers. This price 
vas too ae even to an “outcast, for the luxury of 
missing Mass. But, in Michael’s case, the pious prin- 





man were deterrent enough, not to speak 
in the parish. 


ciples of the 
of his moral prestige 1 











He sought for long to find a way of compassing 
the crock without incurring the contingent sin. He 
tried attending the Mass which in the. neighbouring 





chapel was celebrated an hour earlier than that ap- 
pointed for the Mass in Killachtee. This scheme failed 
him; for, though he quitted the Ballagh chapel the 
moment the priest had reached the trimmings, and 
like a man whose cow is in a. hole, and though, 
Father Luke never stickled on the point of 
y, but delayed Mass till even the laggards (to 










tualit 





punc 
whom he gave a reception with his. stick) lumbered in, 






Michael, when he arrived at the Fairy Bowl, panting and 
perspiring, coatless and breathless, always perceived— 
for the Killachtee chapel was just over against him, 
and a goodly portion of the congregation ever knelt, for 
fresh air and freedom’s sake, outside the door—that 
after Elevation time with Father Luké; and the 












serpent had again encoiled the prize which he had 
striven for as strenuously as a runner at Olympia. Yet 
it is highly creditable to Michael’s religious principles 





that under such trying circumstances he could (as he 
did) bend forward his perspiring brow, and say aloud 
is best he could for breathlessness, ‘‘ Thy will, O 
Lord, not mine, be done! ”’ 


He thought ‘and planned, contrived and recontrived, 
ever unsuccessfully, till at last, from being one of the 
most cheery and companionable of men, even an un- 
suspicious parish was beginning to ask had anything 


come over Michael Connolly, or was he going to 
become a brooder — surely the world wasn’t going 
again’ him, and trouble coming down on him? Michael 
knew well he was a changed man himself. But he 


meant, with God’s he “Ip, that he would soon be his old 
self again—and something better—as soon, in short, as 
he got that crock of gold into his possession. But 
until that was accomplished he could not keep the 
thought of it from his mind, strive as he would. Not 
God forgive him! (and contritely Michael uttered 
ng his prayers—what time his head was sure to 
ining on the crock. 
rs were coursing when 










Michael found him- 
-of all days— 
ten-thousandth 


So matte 
intering to Mass on Easter Sunday 

ne over again in his head for the 

the 


me 
self s 
t 





time 


a new contrivance for securing crock of gold 
and happiness evermore. It was a warm, bright, 
lov iy Sunday morning, with blackbirds whistling in 
the hedges, and the brook singing in the glen, and 


the ote ig people airily and merrily tripping past him, 
decked out in their gayest. But to these gay sounds 
and sights Michael’s heart did not thrill as once 
it used to do. The merry voices of the passers - by 
red on his ear, and the genial heat of the day 
eid his frame; so that, when he reached the 

F sah Knowe—that favourite fairy-ground which rises 
so pleasantly from the wayside just within a gun-shot 
of the chapel—since there was yet plenty of time and 
to spare before Mass began, rather than mingle 
with his light-hearted poor neighbours, who would be 


chatting too cheerily for him around the chapel-gate, 
he toiled up the Knowe, past its one solitary occupant 
(to wit, Manis O’Gallagher’s goat, which was taking 
a delicious lunch off a heather bush), till, coming 
near the top of it he threw himself down full-length 
in face of the sun, pulling his hat over his eyes 
that he might properly laze without any discomfort, 


and pursue the absorbing train of thought on which 
he had been engaged. 
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if only he could become the possessor ot that 
crock of gold, how happy would he be, as well as 
beneficent ! But, alas, sure he had looked at it in 
every light, and tried every contrivance, and was now 
forced to the conclusion that with the demon serpent 
guarding it always—almost always, rather—there was 
not any possible means of obtaining it—not any 
possible means, that is, short of missing Mass—which, 
of course, was utterly i impossi})le—or nearly impossible — 
or very hard, at least. When, however, one permitted 
oneself the hazardous pleasure of dwelling upon that 
impossible possibility, what a gorgeous castle one could 
raise—a crimeful castle, of course—bad as Blue Beard’s— 
still undoubtedly a gorgeous one. Ay, if only this 
great crime were not a crime! If aman could once— 
only once—remain away from Mass—a man, too, who 
had never missed Mass in all his life before, since he 
came to years of discretion! If only a man who had 
never missed Mass before, and who had resolved never 
to miss it again, could for once—only one single little 
time—remain away, thereby enriching himself, and 
securing his happiness tor all time—in this world, of 
course, that is! When one came to think of it, if a 
man, even at cost of one little sin, acquired enormous 
wealth, could he not redeem his debt ten times over— 
ay, a hundred times over—with the wealth he should 
become possessed of, giving, say, as much as a quarter 
of the money to God’s poor, and another quarter of it 
scattering chapels to His honour all over the face of the 
country, and living a rich, happy, contented, virtuous, 
religious man upon the other half himself! 

Put defeat upon the devil by flight, is a wise maxim 
surely. It is ill to play with forbidden thoughts. 
Suddenly crying out, ‘‘I’ll do it—this once!’’ Michael 
sprang to his feet, set his face towards Cronaraid and 
the Fairy Bowl, tore down the Brown Knowe, and 
literally flew in that direction—flew—for fear his con- 
science should overtake him ere he had reaped the 
benefit from the sin now, de jure, committed—which 
would be pitiable mismanagement. 

He went by his own house, gripped a pick and 
spade there, and, shouldering them, sped onward, 
bounding up the Stony Park, and stopped not till he 


Oh, 

















stood beside the Fairy Bowl, which, to-day, after a 
fortnight’s drouth, was dry as his own hearth-stone. 
He gasped, trying to recover his breath; he looked 


away toward the chapel, and saw that the congrega- 
tion were dropping to their knees after the first gospel. 
During the tedious als had reckoned 
it by minutes—that then intervened before he observed 
the congregation prostrating themselves at the Eleva- 
tion, Michael, with heart thumping at his ribs so loudly 





that he thought it waked echoes among the rocks 
above, and with teeth set firm as a vice, holding 


fast his desperate resolve, leant forward over the spade- 


handle, his protruding eyes on the Killachtee con- 
gregation. The instant their falling forward indicated 


the arrival of the sacred moments—moments pregnant 
for him, Michael was furiously tearing at the ground 
with pick and spade alternately. It was hard and 
tough, and troublesome, but he found he had ten men’s 
strength. So made he stone and clay fly that an on- 
looker might not discern his figure amid the clouds of 
débris which filled the air around. But at length he 
had unbound the great flag at the well-bottom, and, for 
the minutes were too-rapidly passing, throwing himself 
hurriedly on his knees, the while big beads of sweat 
came rolling from his brow, wrestled with it. It came 
with him. And, at the sight disclosed his eyes were 
dazzled—dazzied! A crock of golden pieces, every one 
of them the size of a silver crown, and the rich colour 


of his wife Mary’s yellow butter, calmly sitting 
there, now unguarded, awaiting the human hand 
to lift it! 


I said he was dazzled, I might have said dazed. 
Because for the space of several minutes he could 
only gloat over the elbow-deep crock of yellow pieces 
which were to make Michael Connolly a prince of earth. 
He could not yet reach out to lift the crock; he could 
not rise him from his knees; he had not yet power 
to move one muscle—but it was delicious paralysis, 
during which he could feel the tears of joy crushing 
at his eyelids. Like a lightning-flash struck him 
thought of time and the serpent! And instantly he 
was himself again. He bent over the crock and laid 
his arms lovingly around it, entering—oh, Heaven !— 
into joyful possession! His ecstasy was interrupted 
by a terrific tug at his tail. He threw a hasty glance 
over his shoulder, let his great armful of riches drop 
back to its bed again, and lifted up his voice in fright- 
ful scream! For the serpent had come up unawares 
from behind, and laid hold upon his coat-tail ! 

He had delayed a minute too long. The joy ot 
his possession had proved his undoing. He was on 
his feet in the fraction of a second, and flying afar 
over the country, but with the terrible serpent, a great 
and weighty monster, fastened to his flying coat-tails 
and streaming behind, heavily weighting him. He 
could see its dire, sinuous form each time he cast over 
shoulder a fearful glance. Halt, stop, or delay meant 
death, Michael well knew. His only chance of safety 
lay in speed, which would keep it at safe distance. 
If once he allowed his coat-tails to overtake him, he 
was undone. So, leaning still further forward to balance 
the pull behind, but with head thrown back and eyes 
starting forth anticipating his tardy feet—to his impatient 
soul they seemed tardy that were truly fleet—he flew, as 
flies the hare, straight ahead, down the hillside, across 
the valley, up the opposite slope, unto the highway which 
led past Killachtee chapel As he neared the chapel 
and the kneeling congregation, he cried out with all his 
might that they might be ready to relieve him. Dis- 
turbed in their devotions, they turned heads over 
snoulder, and were seized with wondrous amaze at sight 
of Michael, hatless, wild-eyed, speeding, and shouting 
as he sped, from the serpent sailing behind. But their 
amazement was too profound to admit of their acting 
with the promptitude that the circumstances demanded. 
They should have knocked the cursed animal on the head 
with their sticks as he passed—a thing which, unluckily, 
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no man had presence of mind to do; and, alas, Michael 
could not wait on the sluggish w heels of these people’s 
minds. He cursed them—Michael Connolly, who had 
never breathed banned word before!—and swept on, They 
got again their presence of mind, when they were in 
good time to be late; for, immediately he had passed, 
Michael heard their wild cries in pursuit, and he could 
know in bitterness of heart that they were now brandish- 
ing sticks and doing doughty deeds against the harm- 
less air. And when they cried after him ‘Stop, stop, 
a crack at the sarpint, Michael!’’ Michael 
wished in his heart that he only could stop to get a 
crack at the senseless amzaddns who so shouted. He 
turned his head and flung a fervent curse at his 
following, while he strenuously strove for increase of 
speed; but the tug behind restrained his career, 
he thought, ever more and more. Away up the 
road, he beheld Patrick McGloan hacking at the 
hedge with a_ bill-hook, even though it was_ the 
Sabbath day; and Michael rejoiced for that Patrick’s 
sin might now be his salvation. He yelled upon 
Patrick as he came near: the congregation still 
more loudly yelled upon Patrick. One well-directed 
blow of Patrick’s bill-hook would give to Michael the 
life with which, otherwise, he felt he must soon part. 
In a minute Michael, to his. mortification, beheld Patrick 
bound into the middle of the road, wildly waving the 
bill-hook to bar his way. Great Heavens! Patrick 
must think him gone mad, and the people pursuing to 
put him into the str ait-waistcoat. Michael then made 
aim to fly on one side, past Patrick, who, seeing this, 
bounded to that side, getting directly in his course 
again. There was only one thing for Michael to 
do, and he did it. Lowering his head, he threw 
himself full force upon Patrick, ramming him in the 
stomach. Clearing his curled up body at a_ bound, 
he continued his fleet career. Manis O’Gallagher, who 
was cleaning out his byre when the shouting re ached 


and roused him, got before Michael with a_ graip ; 
and Eamon O’Beirne stationed himself in the way, 
somewhat further on, armed wit2 a scythe. Good 
Mrs. Bridget Boyle, still further on his course, came 
out with a pot-stick; Terry the tailor came forth 
with lapboard—all bent upon deeds of derring-do. 
But all of them ingloriously bit the dust—in each 


case quickly arising again, however, and with ardour 
throwing them into the pursuit. 

Behind him now was Babel. 
over it, sharp and clear, he heard a ‘‘ Hi! hi! hi! 
there!’’ that was from none other than Father Luke. 
Casting back a hurried glance, he was somewhat sur- 
prised to find that Father Luke, on whose start a 
handicap in favour of his congregation must necessarily 
have been imposed, now led. He was waving his stick 
and calling in the imperative tones of a pastor accus- 


But suddenly rising 


tomed to obedience, ‘‘ Hi, hi, hi! halt there, Michael 
Connolly!’’ But, pastor or no pastor, Michael could 
not halt. The weight at his tail was becoming a 


weight at his soul. Instead of obeying he bent him 
for renewed exertion. Yet Father Luke (who had 
got miraculously fleet of foot) had in another minute 
overhauled him. A powerful whack of the priest’s stick 
apprised Michael of the fact; and, at the same time, 
the priest’s voice, in his ear, ‘saying to him angrily: 

‘It’s to Carrig-na-Mlaguard you ’ll march for this, 
my lad! Slumbering like a sloth, and bellowing like a 
calf, on the Brown Knowe, while the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass is supposed to be celebratin’. And the rem- 
nants of the tails ate out of your new broadcloth coat, 
too, by Manis O’Gallagher s goat—who’d have got a 
taste of yourself likewise (and the divil’s cure to you !) 
if I hadn’t hz appened along just in the nick of time. 
Up with ye!’’ and he gave Michael, who, in sitting 
posture, was rubbing his eyes and trying to collect his 
senses, a sounding whack in the ribs that lifted him to 
his feet, and sent him down the Brown Knowe in quick 
time, and scurrying along the road to the chapel. 

The congregation wondered why Michael Connolly 
looked so dazed as he pushed in through them—and 
their wonder was supplanted by subdued amusement 
when they got a glimpse of his rear. They would 
not have wondered at Michael’s look had they known 
of the conflicting emotions that held him both then and 
throughout all the Mass—the anguished horror of 


all he had come through in the five minutes that 
he had slumbered on the Brown Knowe, and the 
all-as-painful joy for that it was not real. But. 
as minute after minute lapsed, the joy of escape 
outweighed more and more the horror—so much so 
indeed, that had Father Luke put his threat into 


execution, and sent him hatless, shoeless, to kneel at 
Carrig-na-Mlaguard, beseeching the sympathy of a 
jeering congregation, he felt he could have done so 
with delight swelling at his heart. As he walked home, 
breathing air that was as wine, the beautiful sense of 
relief that pervaded every nerve in his body made him 
utterly oblivious of the discourse directed at him by 
passing neighbours, and the smiles and sneers, alike— 
even the hilarious laughter of rude youths, who elbowed 
their fellows, directing attention to Michael Connolly’s 
chewed-off coat-tails. He said to himself a hundred 
times, ‘‘It was a warning, Michael, it was a warning. 
Thank God for it! You have done once and for all, 
now, with that crock of cursed gold inunder the Fairy 
Bowl, an’ ye’re going to be happy again.”’ 

It is true that his good wife, Mary, raged, question- 
ing him, when he entered home in his curtailed coat. 
But even Mary’s rage was almost a joy to him now. 
He drew his arms from out the coat, leaving it with 
her, strode up to the room which was above the kitchen, 
closed the door behind him, and then knelt down, 
bowing his head above clasped hands, and in angelic 
resignation praying— 

“Oh Lord, Thy will, not mine, be 
eye inadvertently glanced through the window, up the 
Stony Park, and rested on the pleasant green spot 
which encircled the Fairy Bowl: and thereupon shaking 
his head sorrowfully, as he dropped back to human 
lane, he added, in undertone, to himself—not the 

ord—“ though it is mortal shame it should be so.” 
THE END. 


done! ’’—his 
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AN INEFFECTUAL TALISMAN: AN IKON THAT BELONGED TO GENERAL KUROPATKIN. 


Supeiiep By THE Exciusive News AGENCY. 
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A SYMBOL OF FAITH IN THE EASTERN CHURCH: AN IKON, OR SACRED PICTURE, LOST BY KUROPATKIN AT LIAO-YANG. 


The wkon was picked up outside General Kuropatkin’s quarters after the disastrous battle of Liao-yang. Lost or abandoned by the Russian Commander-in-Chief, it passed through 
several hands, and subsequently became the property of an English war-correspondent with the Japanese forces. Tt was recognised by one of General Kuropatkin’s staff-cfficers who had 
surrendered to the Japanese, and whose astonishment was profound when he saw that so valued a possesswon had passed from the General’s keeping. The holy picture ts set in a frame 
of silver, beautifully chased and enamelled in blue, green, pink, and yellow, exquistte taste being shown tin the juxtaposition of the various tints. The panel itself ts of the usual 
Byzantine model, the colour, however, being finely mellowed by time and the delicate craft of the artist. This thon was particularly treasured by General Kuropatkin, who ts not above 
sharing in the superstitions that surround such holy tmages as the one we have reproduced. General Kuropatkin firmly believed that the possession of this picture—originally presented to 
him on his appointment as Generalissimo by a merchant of Saratoff, in whose family the prectous wmage had been for close on two centuries—rendered its owner immune from death 
and wounds received in battle. The merchant’s ancestor, a soldier of the Napoleonic wars, had carried this tkon through a dozen battles, from which he had emerged without a 
scratch, and other members of the family had knelt to tt through campaigns against the Turk, and in the fierce warfare that subjugated the Mohammedan tribes of Central Asia and 
In the Crimea a member of the Kharloff family, who had brought this treasured thon down to Sebastopol, participated in a dozen fights without receiving a single 
wound, although his reckless courage became proverbial. It ts said, however, that this same man’s brother was a scoffir, who laughed at the life-preserving properties of the precious 
image, and who was, therefore, killed the first time he came under fire. The Russian ts still, for all his veneer of ‘‘ctvilisation,” a child of the Middle Ages, and rather proud 
It ws, therefore, small wonder that a surviving Kharloff should present, and General Kuropatkin accept, an image that is at once an emblem and a shield. 


the Caucasus. 


of the fact at heart. 
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THE KING OPENING THE MARIENBAD GOLF-COURSE: THE PRESENTATIONS OF PROMINENT RESIDENTS. 


The King opened the new Marienbad nine-hole course on August 21. The first ball was driven by Abbot Gilbert Helmer of Tepl, the honorary president of the club, who received the King’s 


congratulations on the excellence of hts drive. The photograph was taken at the moment when Mr. Percy Bennett, the honorary secretary of the club, was presenting Herr Stadtrath Rubritius, 


honorary treasurer of the club, and other influential residents of Martenbad to his Mazyesty, 




















CATCHING STRAY DOGS IN ROUMANIA: A CURIOUS PRIVILEGE OF THE GYPSIES. 


Drawn By ALLAN Stewart FROM A SketcCH BY Rook CARNEGIE. 


Jn Roumanta certain gypstes are given permission to catch all stray dogs not wearing collars. Zhey lasso them with strong wire nooses attached to poles. The captive dogs are carried in a small wire 
cage on wheels, drawn by a miserable pony and driven by a boy. The gypstes keep the dogs for three days, during which they may be ransomed for two francs. Unclaimed dogs are destroyed by the 


end of that time, the gypsies disposing of their skins, and recetving a sum from the town authorities for each patr of ears. The practice often leads to pitched battles between the gypsies 





and the owners of the dogs. 
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HARNESSING NIAGARA: THE GROWTH OF ELECTRICAL POWER STATIONS AT THE FALLS. 


Suppiiep py Courtrsy or tHe ‘ Scientiric AMERICAN.’ 




















POSITIONS OF THE THREE GREAT POWER PLANTS NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION ON THE CANADIAN SIDE. 


in its descent from Lake Erve ts Lake Ontario Magara River develops the equivilent of about nine million horse power. Friction, however, reduces thts to about four and a half millicn 

h.p. that would be available for mechanical purposes if the whole could be utilised. At the present moment on both sides of the river there are in operatiim or under 

construction electrical power plants, the combined horse power of which is about 500,000. Charter rights have been granted for works which will give 900,000 h.p. The scente 
splendour of Niagara ts to be protected by law. 
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SHELLEY AND 1HE LEXITUVAL CRITICS. 

a is no doubt a real enthusiasm for Shelley that has 
urged certain scholars to become the high priests 
and guardians of his text, we do not say of his Muse. 
For their labours we would not be ungrateful, in so far 
as they tend to get nearer to the poet’s thought, but 
in how many cases does the microscopic emendation 
make any vital difference to what Shelley wrote and 
thought? Not once, perhaps, in twenty. It is im- 
possible, therefore, not to view with alarm the encroach- 
ments of sheer aAfaratus crificus upon poems the most 
ethereal, the most spontaneous, often the most poign- 
antly passionate and majestically musical in the English 
tongue. It lacks seventeen years of the century since 
the storm in the Bay of Spezzia silenced the singer, and 
yet in the time there has accumulated around Shelley’s 
song a mass of notes, emendations, and variant readings 
I would not disgrace an edition of Eschylus, where 
sort of death is presumably sweet and seemly. 
shelley it is neither Let the text be determined, 
ll means, and then let it be printed once for 
t keep the discussion, the collation, the cross 
es apart in a separate volume, for Dr. Dry- 
1 private delectation when he takes snuff with 
s cronies and expounds how careless Shelley was of 
grammar and punctuation, and by what subtle ratiocin- 
ation it was determined to print all weak preterite forms 
ther than 7. The day, we suppose, must come 

hed on the same bed of 
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W efcneda 
P providentially, Mr. Watts-Dunton 
SM as tot p! of every line. 
I ven only, will th critics hav 
Pp they would go to work all the same on 
th Fortunately, we shall not see that day, 
but v have seen enough to give us pause in recent 
tributes of scholarship to the Divine Manes of Shelley. 
| must not be taken to b the care and 
ning which e gone to the king of the new 
-ditio shellev Hen Frowde ‘ including 
terials never before printed in any edition of his poems 





plied Cliais lic ve 
lhe work has been 
Mr. Thomas Hutch 
worth,’’ and it is to 
to stand as a proper 
titative record of his text. If that be so, well 
rood. But if it is only to let loose a hornet’s- 
‘ticulous pedants who will raise absurd 
‘roscopic and insignificant details (for 
is, is not an ‘‘ Agamemnon,”’ 

ies for epoch-making 
time for those who 
annotated editions 


with admirable acumen by 
son, editor of the Oxford ‘* Words- 
hoped that it will be allowed 
bute to the poet’s memory and 




















t, dubious as it 
at opportur 
, then indeed it w 


lley to have done 





To attain any nearness to the Cor Cord:um nothing 

he singer and hearer save the song. 
[he paraphernalia of learning are destructive to the 
harmonies; they intrude an alien note deadly to the 
lley more even than in others this 
. The broad scope and content 
takable, and whatever he lost by 
to the temptations of metaphysics, 
ess bade him be but beautiful and 
et of his time who is nearer akin 





must come betw 


















to th it. modern spirit, indeed, has 
still som ravel before it comes up with Shelley 
Every yeautiful and ineffectual angel’’ vindi- 
cates tl and modifies the latter of Arnold’s 
two epitl thical consideration falls into minor 
importance before the paramount claim of the esthetic, 
and the criterion of Shelley must in an ever-increasing 


degree be one of beat 


We can afford a 












and be content to feel him live in the sheer great- 
ness of his poetical achievement. Even the spectacle 
the poet in the clutches of the Society for 
Suppression of Vice seems scarcely worth in- 
ution. What he thought, in the region of mere 
i is insignificant compared with what he sang. 
t is less concerned with his longer 
the perfection of his lyric utterance, 











dramatic alike and lyric, that recreated in 


and thunder of Aéschylus. 
rest and clearest ever 





attained by a mo Fo Keats only divined, 
and divined marvell S! new. In the ‘‘ Hymn 
of Pan’’ he is one with the 1imself; he moves in 
that steep Thess landscape where the shadows are 
lengthenir und piping sheds its magic through 
the ¢g gd Yet 1 is there descrip- 





tion, such as Keats would have elaborated. Suggestion 
allusi compose alike the scene and the 
unheard melody. It is the Attic shape, fair attitude 
realised as was not in the other’s power; yet Keats 
has his revenge, in that his words have here been 
laid under tribute for the better expression of the 


Whatever accidentals time may strip from the body 
of Shelley’s work, the essence remains inviolable, and 
the movement of modernity must be towards a fuller 
appreciation. lo-day ‘* The Cenci and ‘‘ The 
Epipsychidion ’’ may still be limited in their appeal, 
but the essential beauty of the approach to such 
themes in a spirit of high seriousness is, at least, 


better understood. Shelley is still, fortunately, of the 
future. Perhaps it may be his supreme privilege that 
the ages will never quite overtake him. Therein lies 


the immortality of immortality ; but those who worship 


the poet will do well not to smother his achievement 
under mounds of scholastic detail. Mr. Thomas 
Hutchinson’s Oxford edition should therefore be final 
for at least a century. 


REVIEWERS VIEWS. 

Me: BECKE has written a desultory but brisk story 
= of open-air life in Queensland which cannot claim 
a high place on its literary merits, but is attractive 
because of its vivid descriptions of sheep-farming, gold- 
prospecting, and the like. He is, indeed, to be con- 
gratulated on the freshness of what seems to be his 
twentieth book, and is perhaps well-advised to leave 
for a time the fascinations of the Pacific islands for 
the roomier continent of Australia. But the love-story 
is conventional—even to the extent of quite unneces- 
sarily making an unsuccessful suitor, previously of 
decent character, turn into a vindictive ruffian. We 
had hopes of spending much time in the company of 
a delightfully human boy, when we read at the outset 
that ‘‘ Jim put a saddie on the brindle bull calf and 
tried to make it buck-jump,’’ but Jim goes at once 
into the background and stays there. ‘Tom Gerrard 
is a good-natured, happy-go-lucky young man, who is 
very hard hit by fortune, like many good fellows in a 
land of droughts and bank-failures ; but he keeps his 
cheerfulness and generosity, and we leave him on the 
eve of what is evidently to be a happy marriage. All 
the essentials of local colour, from laughing jackasses 
to modern pale reflections of bushrangers, are to be 
found in abundance, and ‘‘ Tom Gerrard’’ (Unwin) is 
not at all a bad holiday companion. 


‘““The Mother Light (Hutchinson) is a puzzling 
book, but the anonymous author maintains the interest 
of a somewhat narrow theme. There are only four or 
five characters who count, and the action takes place 
at the headquarters of a very odd sect in the United 
States. In these days of Agapemonites and Dr. 
Dowies there is no particular reason why the story 
should not be a transcript from life. A beautiful and 
penniless young widow is rescued from despair in New 
York by an old friend and irstalled in the inner circle 
of a sect which, casting off ordinary religious beliefs, 
venerates the light which influences all human souls 
and is more particularly concentrated in the person of 
one Ann Banks. The tenets have points in common 
with those of Christian Science: true believers are 
exempt from the ravages of age and death. Unfor- 
tunately Mrs. Banks, at the age of eighty-five, though 
well-preserved, is really moribund, and as it is necessary 
for her to make public ‘‘ apparitions ’’ and work faith- 
cures, the sect is in a delicate position. The beautiful 
widow, who happens to look like Ann Banks, is in- 
duced to fill the gap, and gradually comes to believe 
in her own acquisition of supernormal powers. The 
disciples are not as_ straightforward as Tibetans, 
who admit that the individual Dalai Lama dies 
and is re-incarnated: they require their ‘‘ Mother 
Light’’ to be immortal. It is very difficult to see 
whether the author who frankly admits the frauds 
necessary to maintain the belief, wishes us to accept 
the creed as to some extent genuine. Certainly the 
votaries believe it: Ann Banks dies because the Light 
is, in her, overcome by material and sinful elements, 
not because the whole business is a delusion. Her 
successor, unfortunately, is very much inclined to leave 
her pedestal and marry a young doctor; but she over- 
comes her frailty, and when the curtain falls, is, appar- 
ently, assured of earthly immortality as the embodied 
Mother Light. The book is not a satire, and it is not 
irreverent. It is an enigma, and a _ well-constructed 
one. 3ut the author has shirked two obvious diffi- 
culties in treating of the incipient love-affair: the man 
believes his inamorata to be really an octogenarian, 
while the heroine never faces the fact that to marry 
must entail confession of unpardonable deceptions, the 
knowledge of which would alienate any lover. 


It is seldom in these days of historical romance, 
stereotyped by much travail in familiar grooves, that one 
comes across a story of an old type so fresh and charm- 
ing as ‘‘ Fleur-de-Camp’’ (Chatto and Windus). Many 
romancers before Mr. Godric Campbell have woven the 
adventures of hero and heroine round the immortal figure 
of Napoleon, who intervenes now and again in the lives 
of these young people, descending from the peaks of 
high destiny to take a passing interest in humble 
fortunes. Mr. Campbell has reckoned that Napoleon is 
still serviceable to the story-teller, and he is quite right. 
It is a century since Austerlitz, and yet the prodigious 
man who touched his zenith there still reduces to 
pigmy proportions the monarchs who play at the 
dictatorship of Europe. Mr. Campbell’s heroine is a 
little vivandiére, a child of fifteen, daughter, as she sup- 
poses, of an old grenadier, who has carried her through 
many a campaign till she has become the idol of the 
regiment. On the bloody field of Eylau it is she 
who saves the regimental eagle. Standing amidst the 
carnage, with the colours wrapped around her, she 


cries, ‘*Save the eagle! To me, 44th!’’ and the heroic ° 


remnant of the 44th are just preparing to receive 
an overwhelming charge of Cossacks when the arrival 
of Ney at the head of reinforcements turns the tide of 
fortune. Then the great god of war, the Emperor 
himself, decorates little Fleur-de-Camp with the Cross 
of the Legion, and the old romantic spell works as 
nobly as ever. Of course, the vivandiére is beautiful, 
and there is a gallant hussar officer who seeks her 
love, and is crossed by another officer who is a 
traitor, a spy, a stealer of documents, a_ treble- 
dyed villain, in short, for whom is reserved a fearful 
end. Think you that Fleur-de-Camp is really a 
grenadier’s daughter’ Goto! You are not so simple. 
She is the missing child of a long-lost father, whose 
behaviour is so remarkable that her unwillingness to be 
his daughter when he reveals himself is more than 


\ 
ee 


pardonable. But Mr. Campbell’s narrative never loses 
its thrills, whatever may be the eccentricities of his 
characters; and it is with sincere regret one finds that 
Fleur-de-Camp takes no part in the final struggle at 
Waterloo. Had she carried the eagle then, who knows 
what might have happened ? 


Dr. T. E. S. Scholes is a man in earnest, and the 
first volume of his work, ‘‘ Glimpses of the Ages”’ 
(John Long) is a terrible indictment of all who venture 
to disagree with him. His contention is that the 
‘“‘coloured gentleman’’ is not only a man, but a 
brother, our moral and _ intellectual equal; and in 
arguing the matter out the author gives evidence of 
considerable research, much integrity of purpose, more 
than a little irrelevance—and some dulness. He aims 
first to prove that the Hamitic, Japhetic, and Seniitic 
races exhibit melanous, leucous, and xanthous colour 
ing, and claims that colour or complexion is a mere 
congenital phenomenon, diversity of colour being syn- 
chronous with differentiation of races, which in its turn 
is analogous to the differentiation of the organs of 
the human body. He holds that colour modifies the 
sun’s heat and tempers adverse climatic conditions, 
here joining issue with authorities like Prichard aid 
Blumenbach, who hold that colour is the direct product 
of the sun. Needless, perhaps, to say that he accepts 
Prichard’s finding that the cavity of the skull in the 
Negro is generally in no degree smaller than in the 
European and other human races. We find all these 
opinions intelligible and interesting, but when, for the 
sake of the universal brotherhood, Dr. Scholes falls foul 
of Darwin and proclaims himself a believer in mono- 
genesis, we are compelled to place him, as a thinker, 
upon the same plane with a painstaking gentleman 
who wrote to prove that the Children of Ham had 
their skins blackened by special miracle because of 
their sins. The author of ‘‘Glimpses of the Ages’”’ 
pushes analogy almost as far as certain makers of fiction 
push coincidence. He mixes up science and faith, he 
drags all possible material into his net, and declares 
that its presence there helps to prove his case and 
confound unbelievers. We can but hope that, in the 
making of his second volume, Dr. Scholes will select 
his material more carefully and with more regard to 
its relevance to the conviction he wishes to enforce 
upon us. It would be well for him to refrain from long 
and laborious support of propositions that are not 
challenged, for his case as it stands at present is often 
better than his arguments. 


Anyone who has attempted to study the origins of 
Christianity in the British Islands must have been 
oppressed by the paucity of original authorities and 
the superabundance of partisan commentaries. The 
career of St. Patrick, in particular, has been obscured 
by the attempts of rival theologians to prove either 
that he was a whole-hearted disciple of Rome or that 
to some extent he anticipated the Reformation. He 
lived in the fifth century, but the earliest biography 
dates from the seventh. His own writings (for it is 
generally admitted that his ‘‘Confession’’ and his 
‘Epistle’? to a _ Pictish chief of Strathclyde gre 
authentic) are very meagre, but are free from the 
miraculous elements dear to medizval writers, who 
turn him into a vindictive worker of miracles in season 
and out of season. Professor Zimmer, in a work which 
bears many of the characteristic marks of German 
scholarship, has tried to reduce him to a figure of very 
little importance, and to identify him with the Roman 
missionary Palladius, who certainly went to Ireland in 
431, but is little better than a name. This eminent 
scholar seems to have a personal grudge against the 
Apostle of Ireland, and accuses him of having exchanged 
his real name, Sucat, in a spirit of snobbery, for the 
aristocratic style of Patriccius! Professor Bury is not, 
like Zimmer, a profound Celtic scholar, but he has an 
unrivalled knowledge of the dark ages of Europe, and 
he is interested in the Life of St. Patrick (Macmillan) 
as a chapter in the extension of Latin influence to 
countries outside the Roman Empire. Most other 
writers on the subject have been Celtic specialists 
(where they have not been merely ecclesiastical ad- 
vocates), and the treatment of an interesting episode 
in the history of Western Europe by a scholar who 
can apply the comparative method is to be welcomed 
in the interests of sound learning. Professor Bury is 
much more conservative than Zimmer, and his con- 
clusions (which depend, of course, on a minute exam- 
ination of obscure and conflicting details) may be said 
to establish St. Patrick as a great Churchman, whose 
career may be traced with some confidence. It seems 
clear that he was a Romanised Briton (Professor Bury 
thinks that he was more probably a native of Wales 
than of Dumbarton), who was carried to Ireland by 
raiders, escaped after some six years’ captivity, studied 
in Gaul, was consecrated Bishop for the purpose of an 
Irish mission, and really made Christianity the estab- 
lished religion of an island over which it had little 
influence before his time. Dr. Bury holds that 
St. Patrick was, in his views and practices, an ortho- 
dox disciple of the Roman see, and that the Irish 
Church, after his death, developed the distinctive 
features which undoubtedly marked it in the seventh 
century. The story of Patrick’s mission is in a very 
real sense one of the romances of religion, and we can 
recover enough information about the man himself to 
recognise him as a very fine character. Since Dr. Bury 
compasses his critical notes and discussion of authori- 
ties into admirable appendices, while his text gives a 
concise and well-written narrative, the book should 
appeal to a public much wider than the circle of 
specialists on tie fifth century, 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 

DARWIN’S ADDRESS. 

I have been accustomed to notice 
in this column the Presidential addresses delivered 
before the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. I apprehend that scarcely any (if any) address 
ever delivered from the chair will be found to surpass in 
interest that which Professor Darwin delivered at Cape 
fown on Aug. 16. The second half falls to be delivered 
at Johannesburg on Aug. 30, but the first instalment 
in itself contains quite a wealth of suggestive material. 
Appropriately, as became the son of his father, Pro- 
; Darwin chose for his subject the theory of 
evolution. I remember the excitement caused at Belfast 
by the delivery of Professor Tyndall’s famous Presi- 
dential oration. People have somehow quietened down 
since then in the matter of controversy involving issues 
important equally to science and to religious beliefs, 
and it is possible to-day calmly to face problems which 
deal with the intimate composition -of matter, and even 
to discuss patiently speculations regarding the origin 
of life itself. 


PROFESSOR 


For many years 


fessor 


One could scarcely avoid thinking of Tyndall’s address 
when perusing certain portions of Professor Darwin’s 
Both dealt with evolution as applied to involve 


We 


lecture. 
in its scope both the living and non-living universe. 


are left with much matter of import to digest before 
Aug. 31, when we are favoured with the report of 
the second half of the address. Then the Professor 


promises to deal with the evolution theory as it applies 
ry system. We ought to feel gratified 
formulate for 





to the planet: 


that the President has chosen to us 
definitely his views on this all-comprising view of nature 
beside us, within us, and outside us. Such a task 

master mind for its efficient discharge. Its 


requires a 
execution demands knowledge of special order, know- 
' physical science, and of mathematical kind 
few men possess. To his task Professor 
comes well prepared by reason of his strenuous 
ectual life; and so the world will be placed in 
possession of a valuable formulation of all that is known 
i he application of the theory of evolution as 














respecting the 
1 wide-reaching principle, capable of explaining in its 
diverse phases the unfolding of a leaf and the develop- 
ment of a sun 

Long, long ago, Herbert Spencer in his great work 
foreshadowed some such view. Readers will remember 
his ideas expressing the belief that evolution as a 
working hypothesis would be found to possess exten- 
sions to the physical trom the biological sphere. 
\ later writer spoke in the same way of the idea of 
evolution thus applied as presenting to the mind a 
magnificent unity outside of which nothing in the way 
of explanation was required. No one supposes that we 





an touch the inwardness of things philosophically, but 
itis at least something gained to have been presented 
with a conception of Nature’s ways and developments 
such as may consistently be applied to all departments 
of knowledge. If we do not strike the heart of causa- 
tion itself, we at least can form an adequate notion of 
to produce definite 








the manner in which causes operate 
results, and this last is in truth a great gain to the 
cause of intellectual progress. 

Let us, however, be particular concerning one 
point—namely, that minor differences of opinion con- 
cerning the exact fashion in which evolution operates, 
or regarding the relative importance of this factor or 
that, cannot affect the main issue. As _ Professor 
Huxley remarked of the late Lord Salisbury’s address to 
the ‘itish Association, the real question was not 


Is evolution true 7—that matter having been settled for 
ill time—but the nature of the causes which operate to 
produce the developments familiar to us. If Darwinism 
were proved I to-morrow, if Weismannism 
liscredited the day after, and if all the theories 


were d 


to be obsolete 


of evolution’s ways were to go by the board, evolution 
as itself a fact of nature would remain. It is part of 
the indelible story Nature has written on the face of 
the universe. What we are labouring to do is to 
construe the story aright. 

Professor Darwin will help us in our thoughts of 
he iave-beens’’ in the physical world. Having 





t 
regard to all that has been done recently in the inves- 


in the matter of the atom and its constitution, it might 


i 
legitimately be held that the time was ripe for a general 
formulation of scientific views concerning the constitu- 
t of the material universe. A great step was taken 


tion 
wher 
matter is composed are things which come within our 

TI one of the first steps, if not the 
ant of 


1 it was shown that the atoms or corpuscles whereof 


1iS Was 


actual ken. TI 
: evolution’s 


first, towards the enlargeme scope as 
a cosmical theory. One passage in Professor Darwin’s 
address regarding the atom is worth remembrance. If 


g from J.ord Kelvin) were 
of the earth, the molecules of water 
intermediate between that of a 
marble. 


a drop of water (he is quoting ft 
enlarged to the size 

would be of a size 
cricket-ball and of a 





3ut each molecule contains three atoms, two being 
of hydrogen and one of oxygen, this combination giving 
us the chemical constitution of water (HzO). There 
is a triple star here, as it were, and the three atoms 
in each molecule execute ‘‘some_ sort of dance 


” 


he universe of 
dead one in reality of 

Nothing remains fixed and _ stable. 
The world is a whirligig of 
their rate depend on their 


described. 


material is 


cannot be exactly 


which j 
apparently stolid 
active movement. 

All is change and motion. 
atoms, whose movements and 
precise and exact constitutions. Such is part of the 
view we find science revealing to of the ultimate 
constitution of matter. It is a very wonderful glimpse 
we thus obtain—the molecules, and the atoms, and the 
incessant motion which must everywhere exist—so 
incessant and so universal indeed, that we may well 
figure to ourselves a universe which in all its parts is 
in this sense alive. ANDREW WILSON. 
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CHESS. 


To CorresponpENTs.—Communications for this department should be 
addressed to the Chess Editor, Milford Lane, Strand, W.C. 


H Ropney (Chancery Lane).—We will examine the corrected problem, 
and hope to find it sound. . 

J Stevens.—Much obliged, but the diagram is too crowded with pieces, 
and not up to our standard in point of merit. 

G Scorr (Holborn).—The problem is probably correct. As a rule, how- 
ever, we give preference to positions in two or three moves. 

H M Pripeavux (Bristol)._-We agree with you, but the problem has a 
redeeming feature to compensate for what is artistically a drawback. 

M Grren.—There is no use in sending us problems that have been already 
published. 

Correct Sorutions oF Prosrem No. 3193 received from H O R 
Multukistna (Ceylon) and Thakur Hari Singh (Darbar Jehri) ; of 
No. 3108 from Banarsi Das (Moradabad) ; of No. 3196 from C Field 
(Athol, Mass.), J Davies (Buenos Ayres), and J Miller (Toronto); of 
No. 3198 from Captain Challice, Café Glacier (Marseilles), Rev. A Mays 
(Bedford), A L B (Thun, Switzerland), C E Perugini, Philip Daly 
(Brighton), Laura Greaves, 
John Mathieson (Glasgow), D Newton (Lisbon), G Head, and D G A. 

Corrrcr Sorvurions oF Prosiem No. 3109 received from M Green, 
G Stillingfleet Johnson (Seaford), L Desanges (West Drayton), G Collins, 
(Burgess Hill), H M Prideaux (Bristol), William Miller (Cork), P Lewis 
(Carlisle), E J Winter- Wood, Doryman, A Gordon (Brighton), R Worters 
(Canterbury), Hereward (Oxford), Albert Wolff (Putney), F N Braund, 
Philip Daly, F Pickering (Southport), F Henderson (Leeds), 

Hopkinson, and F R Wilson (Cambridge). 


Sotution OF Prosixm No. 3108.—By A. W. DAnieL. 
BLACK. 
K takes R 


Any move 


WHITE. 
1. R to R 6th 
2. Kt to R7th 
3. R mates. 
1. R to R 8thalso leads to another solution. 





PROBLEM No. 3201.— By Rosin H. Lecoce. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 


CHESS AT SOUTHPORT. 
Game played in the Championship Tournament of the British Chess 
Congress between Messrs. SHERRARD and SHOOSMITH. 
(Sicrlian Defence. 
BLACK | WHITE BLACK 
Mr. Shoosmith).| (Mr. Sherrard). (Mr. Shoosmith). 
P toQ B 4th 18. BtoK Kt 5th R to K 3rd 
P to K 3rd | 19. Oto R 3rd Kt to K sq 
P takes P | 20. Kt to Q 5th 
Which may be regarded as the decisive 
stroke, for clearly B takes Kt is impossible, 
| and yet to leave the Knight uncaptured is, 
as the sequel shows, absolutely fatal. 
Q to B 3rd 
Kt to Q 3rd 


WHITE 
(Mr. Sherrard). 
P to K 4th 
Kt to K B 3rd 
P to Q 4th 
. Kt takes P 
. Kt to Q B 3rd 
.PtoQ R 3rd 
. Bto Q 3rd 
8. Bto K 3rd 
g. Castles 


0 
- 
8 
iO 
3x 
a 
a 


Kt to K B 3rd 
Kt to B 3rd 
P toQ Kt 4th 20. ¥ 
B to Kt znd 21. B to K and 
‘ 22. Bto R sth B to B sq 
The opening has not been well handled| 23. Qto K Kt 3rd R to R 2nd 
by Bla k, and his inferiority of position is 24. Ktto B 6th (ch) K toR sq 
already apparent. 2:. Bto R 6th 
10. QO to K 2nd B to K 2nd All very fine play. 
P to Q 3rd prise to a Pawn, ae | 


Quik & bw 


“I 


Two pieces are en 
neither can be taken. 


11. Pto B 4th “ 

12.0 Rto Q sq Castles K R | 2s, R takes Kt 

13. K to R sq Kt takes Kt | 20. R takes R Kt takes P 

14. B takes Kt P to K 4th | 27. Q tks Kt P (ch) Resigns 

15. B to K 5rd K R to K sq Black had really nothing better to do for 
e y 

16. Q to B 3rd B to K B sq | his last move, but his choice gave the oppor- 

17. P takes P P takes P | tunity for this charming finish. 





CHESS IN HOLLAND. 

Game played in the International Tournament at Scheveningen 
between Messrs. MARSHALL and Duras. 

(Queen’s Gambit Declined.) 

wuite (Mr. M.) BLACK (Mr. D.) 
Nothing could more effectually show 

Black's helplessness than that this is almost 
> r his only move. The rest of the game is 
= to K - aie | interesting on account of its beautiful finish, 
Pau 2 2nd | 17.Ktto Kt 6th Kt takes Kt 
Pp fc; B aa | 18. B takes Kt R to B sq 
Bhee k 3F Pp | 19. Pto B sth B to Q 2nd 
C be 2 2B 20. R to Kt 3rd B to K sq 
2 takes 5 B takes B 


BLACK (Mr. D.) 
P to Q 4th 
P to K 3rd 


wuite (Mr. M.) 
1.P to Q 4th 
2,.PtoQ B 4th 
3. Ktto O B 3rd 
4. Bto Kt 5th 
5. Pto K 3rd 
6. Q to B 2nd 
7. P takes P 
8. B takes B 


4 i. Pe | 2r.Q R to B 3rd 
9- = pet ped ae | 22. R takes B- R to B 2nd 
a hy eB takes Kt | 23. PtoK Kt 4th R to K sq 
a ha Kt to B 3re |24.PtoKR yth QtoK sth 
12. Castles R to K sq | 25. © to B and © to Q 6th 


ee ORR le Pie ks ok 
oe ee de oe | 27. P takes P 
. R takes Kt P 


R P takes P 
P takes P 
R to B 3rd 





The end is already in sight. Black has| 28 
d pment, and is/ 29, R to R 3rd R to K 2nd 
bees vcatabancee 30. K to R and K to B 2nd 
| 31. Rtakes P(ch) Resigns 


Kt to Q 2nd | 
Kt to B sq | 
P to B 3rd 


Almost as good as a composed problem. 
It does not matter what Black does, the 
result in any case is a forced win. 


14. 
15. R to B 3rd 
16.Q Rto K Bsq 
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oseph Cook, Albert Wolff, F B (Worthing),. 


At no period in recent years has the political situation 
been more full of interest than it is to-day. North 
and South, East and West, one sees the great Powers 
striving to put their houses in order that they may 
benefit as tar as possible by the big changes that 
have come to Europe since the night when Admiral 
Togo's torpedoes served as a startling prelude to 
the downfall of the Russian power. In the past few 
months forces have been at work to prolong the Far 
fastern struggle, and they have often threatened to 
prevail over the saner counsels of nations that have 
everything to gain by peace. Other troubles, like the 
Sweden and Norway quarrel, might have led to inter- 
national complication, but the uncertainty of the Russian 
position has kept interested Powers from definite action. 

It is easy to see now how wonderfuliy the diplomats 
of Europe have arranged the balance of power, how 
delicate are the adjustments that preserve l[uropean 


peace. Russia’s long-drawn out agony at home and 
abroad has had no distinct or obvious bearing upon 


the welfare of other great Powers, but it has brought 
France and Germany to a state in which there was 
imminent danger of war; it has thoroughly unsettled 
the working of the Anglo-French arrangement relating 
to North Africa; it has strengthened the hands and 
hardened the heart of Abdul Hamid II.; and incidentally 
it may bring about an offensive and defensive alliance 
between Great Britain and Japan, and deal a death- 
blow to that rather feeble institution, the Triple Alli- 
ance. So much then for a war that engages one 
great European Power and cripples for a time her 
capacity for good or evil. Since 1870 Europe has not 
suffered from a war of the first magnitude; it is easy 
to see that such a one would make our modern maps 
as obsolete as those that served when Africa was 
unknown to white men. 

Thanks to a very skilful use of diplomatic weapons 
and to the hard work of a really brilliant Foreign 
Secretary, Great Britain’s position at this moment is a 
very sound one. The hour of uncertainty in the Far 
East finds her well able to fulfil all her obligations 
towards her friends and allies, and sees the vexed 
questions of her Asiatic Empire in better condition 
than they have ever been. Thanks to the destruction 
of Russian sea-power, the home squadrons that are 
probably destined to bear the burden of the next naval 
war have been considerably strengthened; and if the 
danger to India grows larger by reason of Russia’s 
defeats in Manchuria, it must be acknowledged that 
the Government is doing its best to prepare for an 
emergency. It has even gone so far as to put Lord 
Kitchener’s views before those of Lord Curzon, one of 
the most brilliant and thorough Administrators Great 
Britain has ever known, a man whose Indian reputation 
will be bracketed with that of Lord Dalhousie. Clearly 
the soldier is to rule in India. 

The biggest storm-cloud on the political horizon is 
seen hanging over North-West Africa. At a moment 
when France had no choice but to yield or fight, 
M. Delcassé was sacrificed to Count von Bilow, and 
M. Rouvier agreed to the German request or demand 
The 


for an international Conference about Morocco. 

signatories of the Treaty of Madrid are to be repre- 
sented there, and it is agreed, in somewhat am- 
biguous terms, that questions directly affecting the 
Anglo-French Agreement shall not be opened. But 
it is quite patent that neither France nor Great 
Britain is prepared to give Germany the much 


coveted coaling-stations upon the Atlantic seaboard of 
Morocco, nor to see Mogador and the fertile provinces 
of the Sus surrendered to German influences. Inasmuch 
as these two Powers have the will and the means to 
make their objections final, the Conference degenerates 


into a mere farce, not without the elements of a 
tragedy. The meetings of the French and British 
Fleets at Brest and Portsmouth have their special 


significance in this connection, while the Baltic cruise 
serves as a timely reminder to the forgetful of the 
extent and variety of our interests. 

In dealing with the questions before the Conference, 
Sir Arthur Nicholson, who will represent this country, 
will have the benefit of Lord Lansdowne’s supervision ; 
and as the Foreign Secretary was responsible for a 
reversal of British policy in Morocco for the sake of 
an Anglo-French understanding, it is well that he 
should see the work of his hands brought to a fitting 


end. In dealing with the Persian Gulf, Tibet, the 
Afghanistan question, and the complications asso- 
ciated with Morocco and Scandinavia, the present 
Government has shown skill and strength brilliantly 


combined, while had Mr. Balfour gone out over the 
defeat in Supply the voice of this country in the world's 
councils would have lost half its weight. The writer 
knows from what he has been told’ by responsible 
and governing people in many of the world’s capitals 
that there is a widespread belief that no Liberal 
Foreign Minister can resist pressure. Lord Rosebery 
was regarded as a brilliant exception, but then it is 
unlikely that he will seek office again. 

Looking round the world, then, at this early period 
of its twentieth - century progress, one sees that while 
there are many pitfalls in the path of peace, a wise 
diplomacy may be trusted to avoid them. Internally, 
Russia’s condition is not fully known to us. We know 
that disturbances are widespread, and that the Imperial 
remedies for the social disease are likely to have little 
or no efficacy. But if the Anglo-Japanese agreement 
takes the form that is so widely predicated, our withers 
will be unwrung; and if an honest Liberal Government 
direct Russia’s affairs, a rapprochement between London 
and St. Petersburg will be an event we may all hope 
to see. 
Germany has been the great foe to peace, since her 
peculiar geographical condition and crooked foreign 
policy compel her to seek safety and expansion in the 
quarrels of her neighbours. It would appear that the 
many efforts to sow further dissension in Europe are 
doomed to failure, that the theatrical coups have fallen 
flat, and that the Imperial quick-change artist has almost 
exhausted his extensive wardrobe. So mote it be! 
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THE BIRTHDAY OF THE VIRGIN AT PIEDIGROTTA, AT NAPLES, SEPTEMBER 8. 


Drawn By F. MATANIA. 











A FORTY HOURS’ AUTUMN CARNIVAL: A NEAPOLITAN MASQUERADE IN HONOUR OF THE VIRGIN. 


This celebration ts a little autumn carnival, and ts kept up for nearly forty hours, when the whole 


On September 8, all Naples goes to honour the Virgin of Piedigrotta. 
Under the Bourbons the féle was exalted into a Court function, and royalty attended 


population is wn the streets, singing, dancing, and playing on every kind of instrument. 


zt in gilded coaches. The Itahan aristocracy stil favour the celebration, and come from thetr country-places at Sorrento and Castellamare to take part wn the festival, which 


they keep up all night, enjoying the wildest fun and playing on instruments with untranslatable names, such as the “ sceta-va-jasse,” “ putips,” “ zerre-zerri,” “ tricc’abballacche.” 
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LADIES’ PAGE. 


While there is much talk about the decay of home 
life, it is good to remember that, in point of fact, the 
influences that radiate from the throne have been, for 
a longer period than any person living can remember 
clearly, wholly in favour of a united family and quiet, 
homely, affectionate relations. It is only necessary to 
know something of the history of the four Georges to 
realise that the home life that Queen Victoria intro- 
duced and that Queen Alexandra has so well supported 
is by no means a matter of course. Family quarrels, 
parental authority defied, and childten regarded as the 
greatest source of the sorrows of their parents were 
too often the example set in 
past days. Now we all know 
that the Queen’s greatest joy 
is to be able to spend some 
time, as she is at present 
doing, with her children and 
their children in the sim- 
plicity of the secluded home 
life that is established by the 
Royal Family in a far part 
of Scotland, and that all her 
children are devoted to her, = 
as she is herself to the aged ; 
father whom she visits as 
often as circumstances allow 
Queen Victoria, so fortunate 
in every respect, was so 
amongst the rest in her 
eldest son’s wife; but it was 
the late Sovereign herself 
who had set the tone for 
her family of mutual de- 
votedness and affection, and 
all that family ought to mean. 
People who assert that the 
morai tone of the country 
has deteriorated in our day in 
spite of all this good example 
in the highest place simply 
do not know what they are 
talking about. 





Of course, conditions have 
changed greatly, and we 
necessarily accommodate our- 
selves to them. We all 
travel about more freely than 
our ancestors, because we 
can do so pleasantly and 
cheaply. We know more of 
the scandals and crimes of 
our day than 
our prede- 
cessors did of 
theirs, because 
modern means 
of diffusion of 
information 
compel us to 
do so. But this 
does not mean 
that we have 
not gained 
rather than 
lost. Women 
especially have 
gained enor- 
mously in 
leisure by the 
inventions that 
have taken work out of the household to be done by 
machinery. This is especially the case with sewing. 
Harriet Martineau says that ‘‘the time spent in middle- 
class families in sewing was frightful ’’ in her youth ; and 
Jane Austen (whom both Tennyson and Macaulay 
classed as near to Shakspere) had to keep a piece of 
needlework on the table to draw over her writing 
materials if a visitor came in, as writing was quite 
improper and the only fitting tool for the womanly hand 
was the needle. Now, although there is still plenty of 
needlework to occupy a good deal of the time of the 
mother of a family—dainty stitchery to adorn the best 
linen and utilitarian repairs to the ordinary garments 
of her household—the great and never-ending burden 
of plain needlework, of tedious long seams and hems 
to sew, is lifted by the sewing-machine’s invention, 
perfect waste of time for anybody 
a needle through for every 





insertion of lace, and lace to match 


which makes it 
to sit down and pull 
stitch of such a sort. 


outward and visible change in 
a large extent a 


All this makes an 
our lives, and that change is to 


happy circumstance. The lessened nervousness, 
anemia, fretfulness, and general delicacy of the 
woman of to-day is to a very considerable extent 


due to that one cause alone—that she has not to 
do all the stitchery of her family by hand. Not only 
is plain needlework a wearing occupation to sensitive 
nerves (it makes me perfectly frantic after a_ time, 
whereas I can write all day at need), but the leisure 
gained by its rapid accomplishment by a machine is 
turned to account in open-air physical exercise and 
variety of mental action. The consequent increased 
healthiness and wider culture and interests is all to 
the good, surely; and as the plain needlework 
does not need to be done at home now, it is no 
discredit not to do it; nor does buying machine-sewn 
articles show any lessened readiness to do what is 
still needful to be personally done in order to make 
home pretty, restful, and happy, as well as practically 
comfortable. 


At the same time, women being merely human and 
the normal attitude of humanity towards work being 
correctly represented by the attribution to it of being 





































A DRESSY GOWN FOR VISITING. 


ken matertal—taffetas or eolienne, for 
mart design shown. The skirt ts 


which frills of silk complete the trimming. 





‘‘the primal curse,’ there are all too many of us who 
waste the precious time. I am surprised to see the 
lazy lives that many women live whose fathers or 
husbands are in a position to supply them with 
servants and every comfort of existence. They neither 
take advantage of their leisure to cultivate their talents 
or develop their minds, nor exert themselves to make 
any artistic or useful material thing, far less to fulfil 
any wider social duties. To be a mere parasite, a 
useless consumer—is that not to be contemptible ? Only 
let us be sure that all our duties, household and family 
and personal, really are performed before we seek 
more distant work ; but after we have done all that cir- 
cumstances require of us, if we still have abundant 


leisure, let the precious time not be wasted and 
frittered away, as_ too 

— many of us in the com- 

= fortable classes do waste 

it at present. ‘‘ Learn 
cooking, so that you may 

help and teach your 


domestics ; improve your 


musical talent; try to 
4 paint; even make some- 

thing that will beautify 

your house or adorn your 

own attire!’’ How often 
have I said this to one 
whom I thought would 
not resent it! And what 
do they generally reply? 
‘‘What good will it do 
me ?’’ they ask. ‘‘ Well, 
at any rate,’’ I reply, ‘‘ you 
will grow, and develop, 
and be less engrossed 
with yourself; and how 
can I tell you how much 
good that is going to be 
\ to you, in this world or 
N another ?’’ But itis all 
\ so much on the side of 
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instance—can be used to 
laid tn alternate rows of 


ts used as the yoke, under 


life’s book-keeping. Stag- 
nation and idleness are 
opposed to the laws of 
our being. ‘‘ The end 
thereof’s despondency 
and madness.”’ A rich 
and lonely woman, a 
quite selfish and_ idle 
being, pampering her 
own whims and_ vanity 
to the utmost, and never 
casting a glance of con- 
sideration towards any 
other person’s wishes or 
needs or the community’s 
moral claims, is invari- 
ably a miserable creature 
at heart; witness al! who 
know intimately such a 
one, at any rate, when 
youthful gaiety and beauty 
and the flattery that they 
bring are no longer pre- 
sent. Idle, self-absorbed 
days are the most sure 
recipe for wretchedness, 
often culminating in mad- 
ness or suicide at last. 

to be ‘‘ the best lines that 


3ut midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of men, 
To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess, 
And roam along, the world’s tired denizen, 
With none to bless us, none whom we can bless, 
None who, with kindred consciousness endued, 
If we were not would seem to smile the less— 
This is to be alone—this, this is solitude. 


A CLOTH 


arranged on the skirt, and down 


Samuel Rogers thought these 
3yron ever wrote ’’— 


It is not without some qualms of conscience, how- 
ever, that I address any criticisms towards women ; not 
that I think that they are perfect—quite the contrary. 
Ill-educated, repressed in mind and confined in action 
for centuries, and still in an inferior position, how should 
they not display many of the vices of the dependent and 
feeble? But the chorus of male depreciation of women 
is so loud that no woman ought to add her voice! 










































Dark cloth composes this useful gown for early autumn. Military braid ts 
the front of the bodice ts a band of white 
cloth with embroidery in white and gold, and gold buttons to smarten the effect. of 


Herodotus tells of a tribe who, two thousand years and 
more ago, worshipped two statues by means of ‘‘songs 
ridiculing the women; there was a chorus divided into 
sections of ten, each under a leader, and they all 
sang songs against the women, but nothing against 
the men.’? Human nature is the same in all ages! 
Women as a whole are moral, devoted to their 
families, industrious. The idle ones of whom I have 
been speaking are the very few. A striking illus- 
tration of the quantity of work that is done without 
wages or record by women of the less well-to-do 
class has recently been afforded by a novel return 
issued by the Board of Trade as a part of the ‘annual 
abstract of labour statistics.’’ It shows the proportion 
of families in which a domestic servant is kept in all 
the London boroughs and in provincial urban districts. 


In the richer parts of London, as Kensington 
and Hampstead, the mistresses of eighty families out 
of every hundred have some assistance with their 
domestic and child-tending labours; but in Bethnal 
Green and Shoreditch only five families in every hundred 
have any domestic help, and in no provincial town 
does the proportion rise above twenty-five per cent., 
save in such places as Eastbourne, Bournemouth, and 
one or two other towns where the richer classes con- 
gregate, and where boarding - house keeping is a 
female trade. In Birmingham only eleven families in 
every hundred have a servant; in Manchester only ten; 
in Sheffield but thirteen, and so on. In other words, all 
the incessant and laborious work of a household is 
done alone in considerably more than three-quarters 
of the English homes by the wives and daughters 
living therein. Idle, self-indulgent, parasitical women 
are thus obviously a very small fraction, even if we 
were to suppose that all who keep servants are such ; 
but that preposterous supposition would be far indeed 
from the truth. The wife and mother who has maids 
still must employ her own brain and physique in 
fulfilling her indispensable duties, and she is no 
more idle than the captain of the ship is so compared 
with the men before the mast. Perhaps this is often 
not realised till her hand 
is taken from the helm and 
her brain from the navigation 
of the good ship Home by 
protracted illness, or till her 
headship is lost for ever; but 
then the unmastered vessel 
staggers and goes wrong, 
and for the first time the 
value of ‘‘mother’’ and of her 
services is understood. 


To parents the autumn of 
the year brings many Cares, 
and it must be confessed that 
amongst the troubles engen- 
dered by the near approach 
of winter, not the least insist- 
ent are those of new warm 
clothes for the boys returning 
to school. It may, therefore, 
not be out of place to draw 
the attention of all those 
whom it may concern, to 
the seasonable productions of 
Messrs. Samuel 3rothers, 
Limited, of 65 and 67, Lud- 
gate Hill, E.C., whose cata- 
logue, entitled ‘‘ A Text-Book 
of Outfitting,’’ is to be had 
post free, and is a marvel of 
clearness and completeness. 
Parents who are not already 
aware of it may care to 
know that this firm are 
specialists in boys’ school 
outfits, and can supply every- 
thing that the heart of boy 
can possibly yearn for at 
moderate prices. A_ special 
item has been made of the 
“‘ Wear- Resisting ’’ Fabrics 
(Regd.), in’ which a boy can 
rampage about to his full 
content without 
fear of wear- 
ing holes in his 
clothes. The 
cloth is absolutely 
** all-wool,’’ and 
this firm alone 
produce it. J 
cannot do better 
than recommend 
a visit to Messrs. 
Samuel Brothers’ 
establishments. 
Prompt supply 
patteris, 

or goods on ap- 
proval, is sent, however, to intending purchasers who 
find a visit to London impracticable. 





‘* TAILOR-MADE.”’ 


New models in hats are beginning to creep forth in 
the milliners’ show-rooms, and though it is too early to 
know all that is in store, the new headgear is evidently 
to be somewhat ‘‘ rampageous.’’ Waving plumes, of the 
Paradise or pheasant-tail description, toss back over 
otherwise sedate felt boat-shaped hats. Ostrich plumes 
are set bolt upright on smarter chapeaux. Bandeaux 
covered with many loops and clusters of ribbon and 
with autumnal blossoms tip some of the hats right 
forward to the brow, while others are by similar means 
made to stand on one brim above the right ear. The 
useful boat-shape simply trimmed with a deep band of 
velvet round the crown and a plain stiff wing, and a 
soft ‘‘ Homburg ’’ felt crushed in at the top, are also 
forthcoming for useful wear. FILOMENA. 


ties? 
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TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. 





SCRUBB’S 


A MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 
Invigorating in Hot Climates. 
Restores the Colour to Carpets. 
Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 
Softens Hard Water. 
So Vivifying after Cricket, Motoring and other Sports. 


“MAKES HOME, SWEET HOME 
IN DEED.” 
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Velvet, with Pull-out Drawer, £2 


THE 


(With which is incorporated THe Goto. mrrHs ALLIANCE (A. B 








Telephone : 3729 Gerrard. 








SILVER 
SILVER 
SILVER CAKE 
SILVER 
SILVER 
SILVER 
SILVER 
SILVER 
Crystal Ink Hole on Silver Shaped fase, 24 10, SILVER SPOONS, FORKS, &c. 





4 ‘ 
Solid Silver Trinket Box, lined 


AT THE 


Solid Silver Cigarette Box for 112, REGENT STREET, w. 


Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Company, 


LTD, 





Inspection Invited of the Choicest 


World :; 


Pp. vale Blue 


18s. 6d. 


Savory & Son 


FRUIT DISHES. 
FLOWER VASES. 


BASKETS. 


CLARET JUGS. 
TEA SERVICES. 
TOILET SERVICES. 
CANDLESTICKS. 
LAMPS. 


All Goods, which are 
freely shown without any 
importunity to purchase, 
are marked in_ plain 


figures a fixed MODERATE 


CASH PRICE. 


SELECTIONS 


FORWARDED 


ON APPROVAL. 


Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Company, 


, late of Cornhill, E c) 


Ii2 g 110, REGENT STREET, LONDON, WwW. 


Telegrams : 



















**Argennon, London.” 





THE COCOA *“*PAR EXCELLENCE.’ 





PURE 
























ry tS CONCENTRATED 


~z Gocod, 


““) HAVE NEVER TASTED COCOA THAT I LIKE SO WELL.” 
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RT NOTES diverts the buyers’ moneys from. the ockets’” of The members of the Barbizon School, too, painted 
é A . ) I , 
On a screen in one of the rooms of the British section dealers in Old Masters and persuades it into those almost without exception, greatly in adversity. ‘There 


in the National Gallery hangs the newly acquired 


‘*Whistler.”’ The claims and desires of a multitude mean a revival of excellence 
satisfied by that screen’s burden ; studios. It is notorious 


of admirers are 
for Whistler has been ac- 
claimed by the leaders and 
chorus of the judgment of 


of the workers of the day, it will not of necessity 


the world’s great work more richly carpeted, and their addresses 


is little hope, therefore, that contemporary artists will 
improve their paint, because their studios may be yet 
changed 
from Bayswater to Portman 
Square. 


in the output of the 


A man _ who left his 





England’s great painters 
In the National Gallery he 
rests amongst the master- 
pieces of Reynolds, Gains- | 


the day to be among | 


borough, Crome, Hogarth, 
and Turner, thouch his 
immediate neighbouts are, 
by good or bad luck, Land- 
seer and George Stubb, R.A. 
The room which he _ at 
present occupies does, 
indeed, contain some of 
the least worthy Canvases 
in the National Gallerv. 
Ihe acquisition of this work, 
and of the fine  portrait- 
sup by Fantin - Latour, 
pens a new epoch in the 
history of the gallery, the 
epoch which will happily 
see Corot, Millet, and other 

masters of the nine- 
teenth century represented 
on our national walls. 


~ 





yrea 


It has been proposed 
iat the Winter Exhibition 
6 at Burlington 
House shall be composed of 
pictures by British artists 
painte d before 1800, and 
that the works of living 

ters shall be included. 
The fear that this will give 
lace of the valuable 
thering of Old 








mark upon the England in 


a. ™ Py 
« which he lived was the 
- “ ~! architect, Alfred Water- 
aaeeeeyreeee iM , house. The face of London 
owed not a few important 


features to his industry, 
and such works of his as 
the South Kensington 
Museum of Natural His- 
tory, St. Paul’s School at 
Hammersmith, the National 
Liberal Club, Owens 
College, Manchester, — the 
Town Hall in the same 
city, and the Royal In- 
firmary and University in 
Liverpool are seen day by 
day by countless thousands. 
How many in comparison, 
we wonder, look upon the 
cathedrals of Bayeux or 
of Toledo ? Certainly the 
architect of to-day builds 
for many eyes, though it 
cannot be said he holds his 
responsibilities more sacred 
than did the designer of the 
thirteenth century. Happily, 
Mr. Paul Waterhouse keeps 
the family name associated 
with the higher aims of con- 
temporary architectural art. 





Falmouth has opened a 
little art gallery in) which 
Tukes and Hemys and the 
works of other artists of the 





Masters, a repetition in THE MOTOR-BOAT IN THE SERVICE OF THE MISSION TO SEAMEN. 

some degree of the Summer Cornish School are to be 

Exhibition of sixteen years PHOTOGRAPH BY 11 RICAL PRESS seen on payment of the 

1O" has oniy too vood a The Mission to Seamen has recetved a valuable auxtliary in motor-boat ‘* Dorothy,’ here tllustrated. The portrart on the handy sixpence. Just now 

foundation, as the new right ws that of the Port Chaplain, the Rev. E. L. Collins, who ts skipper of the boat; that on the left ts the boatman, the attractions of the show 
of the Council of Mr. E. Barber. are enhanced by a Sargent 


cr 
Academy is meant to 





1courage an interest, and a buying interest, in has been produced without 
> work of I men. Unfortunately, a buying age. Rembrandt, in 
erest in painting does not necessarily tend to arrived at his great 


‘ncourage the better sort of art; and, even if the 


the stimulus of patron- 


only for himself and future 


ny’s Winter Exhibition of modern painting recognising the later expression of his genius. 


portrait of Mr. Hemy. The 
portrait-painter and the sea-painter have exchanged 


age, when he had sketches, each in his own kind, a happy arrangement 


and manner, painted by which one of the most picturesque faces of our 
ages — his own age not generation has its record at the hand of the greatest 


of living portrait-painters. NV... ME. 














A complete milk and farinaceous Food, 
easy of digestion, most agreeable to take, 
simply and quickly made. 





This Diet is recommended for general use in place of 
ordinary milk foods, gruel, &c., and is particularly adapted 
to the needs of DYSPEPTICS, INVALIDS, and _ the 
AGED. Being largely predigested it is easy of assimila- 
tion. A cup of the ‘‘Allenburys’’ DIET is useful in the 
forenoon between meals. 

The ‘‘Allenburys’?’ DIET may be taken with advan- 
tage on going to bed in the place of stimulants. seing 
easily digested, it promotes tranquil and refreshing sleep, 
free from the depressing reaction in the morning, which 
often follows the taking of spirits. 

For those who cannot readily digest milk _ the 
‘‘\llenburys’’ DIET is a welcome | substitute, as it does 
not cause indigestion and flatulence. 

Although the ‘Allenburys’? DIET is a_ food for 
ApvuLts and is quite distinct from the _ well - known 
‘‘ Allenburys’’ Foods for Infants, yet it is also of great 
value as a restorative food for young children, especially 
during convalescence. 





In Tins at 1/6 and 3/- each, of Chemists, Xe. 
A large sample posted on receipt of 3 penny stamps. 





Allen & Hanburys, Ltd., Lombard St., London. 











Ge best investment for the 
home isa“ Carron” Cooking 
Range. It returns interest 
daily in the saving 92f fuel, 
labour, time and trouble, 
and in the course 9 its long 
life it pays for itself over 
and over again. 


“Carron” Ranges are in- 
disputably the most reliable 
manufactured. They are 
made by~ a firm with an 
experience 9f nearly a 
century-and-a-half in the 
production 9f cooking ap- 
pliances, and their present 
perfected patterns are the 
outcome 9f that experience. 
No Ranges are so soundly 
constructed, so carefully fitted and finished or so attractive in appearance. 


The above illustration shews Carron Company's “‘ Palace" Range, a highly efficient and attractive 
kitchener, which will roast, bake, boil and grill simultaneously and with thorough efficacy. It is 
supplied with open and close or close fire only, with tile or iron jamb mouldings and covings as 
desired. It is equipped with lifting bottom grate and every modern improvement. The ovens are 
large and well ventilated, hot plate accommodation spacious and ample. The heat is under perfect 
control and can be distributed uniformly at all points. Can be had with single oven and side boiler, 
if desired. All bright parts may be nickel-plated. | Various widths 48 to 72-in. OF @ 


Write for Range Catalogue No. 54. 








Priced as low as the quality admits. 








Sold by all Ironmongers. 


WORKS—CARRON, 
( ARRON ( OMPAN®  ‘stisingshire, N.B. 


London Showrooms—City, 15, Upper Thames Street, E.C., 
West End, 23, Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
Showrooms and Agencies also at LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, GLASGOW, BRISTOL, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, BIRMINGHAM, DUBLIN AND SOUTHAMPTON. 
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——_ _—s WELL IN THE RUNNING! 














MONKEY BRAND 


IS A HOUSEHOLD FAVOURITE. SECOND TO NONE. 
First for Metals and Marble, Crockery and Enamel, Linoleum and Oilcloths. Makes Copper like Gold, Tin like Silver, Paint like New. 
WOniT'T WASE£ CLOTHES. 


LEVER BROTHERS, Lrp., PORT SUNLIGHT, ENGLAND. 
The name LEVER on Soap is a guarantee of Purity and Excellence 
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Printing House 


AN 


lows : 
In the eighteenth century, 
young commander in the 


British Navy broke from the 
line of battle, without orders, 





to engage one of the enemy's 
ships. [The enemy's vessel 
struck her colours; but, not- 
witl li his success, the 
con is dismissed the 
service for his breach of dis- 


line. Another commander, 
1 i did the 
is so highly 
that a 
» whether 
to the 
rinated 
Yet an in- 
vears 


and w 


nte rprise¢ 


1 of less than forty 
l two incidents, 
hese officers had 
\ ed under the 
Name the two officers. 
Hawke and Rodney. 
Che pet who drew 
this question can have 
d verv little knowledge 
I save what 
have derived from 
‘Encyclopedia Bri- 
' ‘* Wisdom 
Wait ’’ for his 
ition implies in the 
fashion that 
Rodney, while 
similar positions 
command and re sponsi- 


did similar things, 


son 
ival history 


or 


vl na 


iwkKe anda 


proposition 


ward by the 


Was 
Zimes is 

John Clerk 
lin, and his writings, 
l l ot 


ae 
which 


as 
the 
the 


reference, 


nature 
makes 
nger remembered 
>quare. 


} 
the 


, during 





the fleet of Admiral 





Thomas 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY NAVAL 


engagement off Toulon, Edward 
n merely one out of nearly forty Captains 
Mathews, 


ship, the Berwzck, out of her place in the line of battle 
in order to make an independent attack on the Spanish 


TACTICIAN. ship Poder, which he took. Hawke performed a gallant 

BY THE LATE SIR W. LAIRD CLOWES. action, but had no right to quit his station, and was 

The first of the three specimen questions which were punished accordingly, but promptly reinstated. W hat 

once published for the instruction of possible par- he did was to break the British line, not the enemy’s. 
ticipants in the Zzmes’ 
prize competition ran as 
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Saintes he certainly did nothing that was ever repre- 


sented as a breach of discipline. 


What he did was 


to lead part of his own fleet through the French line. 
In Hawke’s case it was breaking away from his own 


line that got him into trouble. 


In Rodney’s case it was 


breaking through the enemy’s line that gained him fame, 








BOAT IN 
SEA. 


WORLD: THE 
VOYAGE UNDER 


GRANTHAM BAIN, 


PEACE OF THE 
SURREPTITIOUS 
PHO! 


THE SUBMARINE THAT RISKED THE 
MADE A 

)GRAPH bY G. 
MW). Roosevelt 
His de 


President 


disguised himself 
the 


hours 


ening of in 
stination was submarine “ Plunger,’ which he was dete 


n board the boat, and Lieutenant 
Part of the 


his house at Oyster Bay. 


friends, to test. The remained three 
/ the engines, to work the submerging apparatus, and to fire a blank torpedo. 


said to have 


run 


and the President 43 


Rodney, in was a full Admiral and a Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Within the broadest possible limits 
he could do as he liked; and in the action off the 


~Ro 
1782, 


took his 





WHICH MR. 


heavy otlskins, and amid pouring rain escaped like a c 


Nelson 





ROOSEVELT 


nsptrator 
the advice of 
steer, to 


darkness, 


rmined, against 


allowed him to 


made in total 


qwwas 


been as delighted as a schoolboy with his adventure. 


being 
for 
to 


vic tory 
custom 
ahead, 


decisive 
was the 
in line 





gained 
the 


pass and 


though it is by no means 
certain that the mancuvre 


was the result of any 
deliberate scheme on the 
part of the Admiral. Thus 
the cases of Hawke and 
Rodney had nothing 


whatsoever in) common, 


and were entirely dis- 
connected; nor were they 
associated in the con- 
troversy which arose as 
a result of Rodney’s 


movement. 

That controversy turned 
upon the question: ** Who 
originated the manceuvre 
of breaking the enemy’s 
line ?’’ It is quite certain 
that the enemy’s line, by 
design or by accident, had 
been broken many times in 
action ere Rodney broke 
it off St. Kitts on April 12, 
Indeed, In that 
action the enemy’s line 
was broken independently 
by Affleck and = also’ by 
Gardner. In the old Dutch 
wars breaking the enemy’s 


“8 
1782. 


line was by no means 
unknown. But, until about 
the year 1780, no formal 
system of tactics advo- 
cated, and showed the 
possible advantages of, 
the manceuvre. At that 
time Mr. John Clerk, of 


Kldin, a Scots country 
gentleman without naval 
training, took it into his 
head to review the course 
and issues of a number of 
famous sea-fights, and was 
driven to the conclusion 


that the tactical principles 


in accordance with which 

it was then the fashion 
to conduct a naval action 
were of such a kind as 
almost to preclude the 
possibility of a really 
by either side. It 
opposed fleets, each ranged 
repass one another on 
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CASINO, GOLF, 


AXENSTRASSE. 


TENNIS, 


For Informution apply to “Enquiry Office, Lucer 


FISHING, RACES, 


LAKE OF 
LUCERNE. 


IN 


Unique in Beauty and Variety of 
by Road, Rail, and Steamer. 


eS & 


ne.” 


REGATTAS, 


The Most Delightful 


Autumn Wesor 


SWITZERLAND. 


Excursions 


&c. 











WRIGHT'S 








COAL TAR SOAP 


has for 40 years been acknowledged as 


THE NURSERY SOAP. 
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AS PURCHASED BY ROYALTY AND THE GREATEST MUSICIANS. ou Sern we , 


The World-Famed 4 months, ot _~ 


ngelus Piano Player @ | a 


Road, East Croydon, 
“The Original Invention,” 


and the first pneumatic piano-player ever placed before the public. 
The ‘“‘ANGELUS” has met with extraordinary success all over 


» world. ‘The best proof of this is the number of its imitators, 


ew of which have shared some part of its popularity. 


THE “ANGELUS” HAS BEEN 
IMITATED BUT NEVER 


EQUALLED, 


its unique system of pneumatics being pro- 
tected by patents ; besides which, it has, since 
its invention, undergone constant 
DEVELOPMENT BY ITs IN- 
VENTORS. Throughout it has 
been the pioneer instrument; to- 
day it stands alone as THE MOST 
ARTISTIC, HUMAN-LIKE and 
COMPLETE, PIANO-PLAYER. 


of the ‘““ANGELUS,” which, as 
its name suggests, permits the per- 
former to modulate or ‘ colour’’ 
any notes—phrases or passages 
together with the device for sub- 
duing the accompaniment while 
bringing out the theme of a com- 
position —are not found in ar 
piano-player but the “ANGELUS.” ° 
greatest living musicians agree that with- 
out these devices it is quite impossible to 
obtain the sensitive human qualities and to 
banish all suspicion of mechanical effect. 

Madame Clara Butt says: “/ have 
heard all the other inventions of the 
kind, but the ‘ANGELUS”’ ts far and 
away the best.’ 

Josef Hofmann says: “ Listening to the 
‘ANGELUS’ affords exquisite pleasure, 
and ts a boon to all lovers of music.” 

The “ANGELUS” is the only Piano-Player with ORCHESTRAL 
ORGAN COMBINATION, or may be obtained as Piano-Player only. 


Gh 4&6 e 99 (Drawing m Upright Grand) 

e with player combined. Fitted with 
all the latest Expressio “vices, 
Can be used as an o ian 
or with the * velus’ Mus o 























in which form the ‘/ 
be seen, even when being played 


DEFERRED PAYMENTS arranged if desired. DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 


‘ou are invited to write for our No, 2 Catalogue, or call and hear the** ANGELUS.” 


} 
J. HERBERT MARSHALL, ie 
8 , 233, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 





Sample free on application. 
MELLIN’S FOOD LTD., PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 














Skin 





















~ % 
fal se 
~ Glance at the looking-glass, and you op 
: will notice that the pores on your nose a. 
v are larger than those on any other part of %. 
= the face. Being larger, they clog easier, and a 
Cs you are thus able to see what is taking 6 
< place all over the face and body; but it must be e 
S remembered that what you see on your nose is going 4, 
ky on in every other part of the body where you cannot A, 
Oo see it. The pores are always getting stopped up, b 
& impurities form, the skin becomes unhealthy, is often : 





p> 
% rendered unsightly, and great discomfort may be caused. 
Ts this so in your case? 
If your skin is red or rough, has any blemish upon it, or if 
you suffer from any Skin Trouble in any other part of the body, 
you want something that will give immediate relief, and make your skin 
clear, pure, and healthy once again. This is effected by «* Antexema,”’ a scientific remedy, 
and the discovery of a well-known doctor. ‘ Antexema” stops irritation immediately, removes 
all skin blemishes, and is a sure cure for skin complaints of every kind. 


AN'TEXEMA 


does everything that is necessary. It cleanses the pores, soothes and softens the skin, and 
pimples, roughness, blemishes, chafing, and all skin troubles disappear under its magical 
influence. ‘‘Antexema’’ is an unrivalled cure for Eczema, Psoriasis, and Nettle Rash ; 
but it is just as useful for Burns, Bruises, Blisters, Insect Bites, Sunburn, and skin 
irritation due to acid perspiration; and gentlemen whose sk’n is tender find it the 
very thing to use after shaving. It is not an ointment, but forms an invisible healing, 
soothing, non-poisonous protective coating over the tender surface, and a new skin is 
thus able to grow beneath it. ‘Antexema”’ is the most wonderful skin help and cleanser 
that medical science has produced. For every purpose for which cold cream and similar 
preparations are used, ‘‘Antexema” is far more valuable; because not only does it cool 
and soothe, but it heals in a most wonderful way. 


Have you seen our Handbook yet? 


«Antexema”’ is supplied by all Chemists and Stores at 1/13 and 2/9, or may be obtained 
direct post free in plain wrapper, for 1/3. The new revised and illustrated edition of our 
Family Handbook, ‘Skin Troubles,’’ is full of information from end to end about the 
cause, nature, and cure of skin complaints, and should be in the hands of everyone. 










































66 Acopy will be forwarded post free to readers of THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEws 

” copy wl ye lorwarded pos ree to readers oO HE LLUSTRA ) -ONDO? iN S, 
AT THE OPERA. together with free trial of ‘* Antexema,”’ if THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEws is mentioned, 
That’s a pretty woman. and three penny stamps are enclosed for postage and packing. Address your letter to 






Yes—and what a lovely complexion! ‘‘ ANTEXEMA,”’ 83, Castle Road, London, N.W. 


Yes, Pears’ Soap! 
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opposite tacks, firing as they went, or to ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
sail alongside one another, ship engaging The Dean of Canterbury announces that the 
ship. It occurred to him that, with a necessary work upon the south face of Bell 


more perfect system of tactics, many British 
successes, which were successes and no 
more, might have been turned into decisive 
victories. And, by way of suggesting a 
means to that desirable end in future battles, 
he advocated the breaking of the enemy's 
line, with a view to throwing the foe into 
confusion, and to concentrating an _ over- 
whelming force of ships upon comparatively 
few of his vessels. He did not publish the 
whole of his theories simultaneously; but he 
gave the essentials of them to the world 
before Rodney fought his famous fight. 
Indeed, for some years previous he had been 
in the habit of carrying in his pockets a 
number of little ship models, and of pulling 
them out upon the smallest encouragement 
in order to demonstrate the value of his 
ideas 

It is admitted that Rodney knew of these. 
It is not admitted that, up to the moment 
when he broke the French line, he had thought 
of acting upon them. He appears to have 


Harry Tower has been completed. The ex- 
amination has revealed many unexpected 
fissures, entirely filled with vegetable and 
animal life, the face of the stone often beiny 
separated from the core and only kept in place 
in the most precarious manner. The whole of 
the south face has been strengthened and 
selidified, and all dangerous conditions effec- 
tively removed. The work on the west face 
has now begun. Hopelessly decayed stones 
will be replaced, and those less decayed will 
be chemically treated. The repairs will occupy 
several years, and it is uncertain at present 
whether the sum of £14,000 originally named 
will be sufficient to cover the cost. 


The Art Exhibition at the Weymouth Church 
Congress will be opened on Saturday, Sept. 30, 
at three o’clock, by the Bishop of Salisbury, 
who will be accompanied by the Mayors of 
Weymouth and Dorchester. The civic authori- 
ties of several of the Dorset boroughs have 
promised the loan of their insignia and other 
objects of interest. Beautiful specimens of 


been induced to behave as he did by the 
accidental circumstance of a sudden shift cf church embroidery will be shown, with a large 
vind The con therefore, as to the collection of seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 





tury Italian vestments. This is the twenty- 


share of Clerk in the Battle of the Saintes 
seventh year in which Mr. John Hart has 








mains t there is no doubt at 
ull that Cl llustrated by Rodney’s arranged for the exhibition. 
rapegpn F eee ie them, ae The Dean of Peterborough Lt. Jarlow) has 
Fy wr ; par Press eres _, apes Vie been acting during August as English chaplain 
Phe sf 1 cael yen ay Whee let *y at Saas Fée, Switzerland. The English church 
Bey raed. Seer ae a ae? Geek eae in that charming holiday resort was erected 
ste ck Rie” o Mbeces Wales = = hia ate thirteen years ago, and there is still a debt 
pe gee a ee . afeg aes, ge upon it of £65. Dean ‘Barlow appeals to the 
ind Historical,”” he was — 2a ee English travelling public to clear off the 
ey ee ee ee oe ie amount during the present season. Cam- 


theories had been made known, “* our affairs 
it sea took a different turn; and have since 
had the satisfaction to see by the adoption 
of my system a decided and permanent 

yeriorit ‘n to our fleets.’ Howe declined 
from Clerk, and did his best to 


bridge men, as he suggests, will be interested 
to learn that the last occasion on which the 
late Dr. Holt attended Divine worship was at 
the consecration of this church. 








The annual report of the Church Missionary 











conduct the action of ‘‘the Glorious First Society is full of interesting reading. In the 
of June,’’ 1794, in what he called ‘‘the old chapter on Japan it is stated that the authori- 
way.’’ But Nelson, consciously or uncon- ties have afforded the utmost facilities for 
sciously, was Clerk’s pupil; and Trafalgar Christian work among the soldiers, and have 
itself may be described as a brilliant variation A RFLIC OF THE ELFCTIONFERING PAGEANTRY OF NORWICH. allowed the distribution of nearly 250,000 
n a theme of the philosopher of Eldin. ' Bu cccRApH BY FLLUSTRAIONS Bina Scripture portions among the troops by the 
Clerk’s principles, in fact—though, of course, ara a SGRECI me oer ; ie agents of the Bible Society during the first ten 
they have to be modified and adapted—are con Hopman toe sees: noes SS Ae eee Mees See ey ae See Fe eee, eee months of the year with which the report deals. 
of value eve o-day ; and therefore, while Le Sa ee ee en ee ee ee eee The smallness of the missionary staff in Japan 
3 va even t ice: ee. ’ the city, borne on a platform by tw r three dozen of hts upporters, At intervals my 7 e I 

1 ~ é o f 

Clerk was no sailor, he deserves, I think, during the perambulation the Member was heaved up in the air. The last Member t is much deplored, and the curious fact is 
to rank as a naval worthy. l'rafalgar must be chatred was the late Sir Morton Peto. The chatr ts now sn the possession of Mr. mentioned that in some places the Buddhists 
have added much to his satisfaction. He did George Cubitt, Hercules House, Norwich, and he will be pleased to show tt to anyone have led the people to suppose that the terms 
ot die until 1812. visiting that old crty. Christian and Russian are synonymous.—V. 








COMPETITION. Pe ae 


PRIZES FOR ALL. : oe Caution:-None genuine 
1 ' iy; without thefigures4711 
onnted on BluexGold labe! 
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The pronounced popul ty of Cailler’s Milk-Chocolate 
has induced the proprietors to offer the undermentioned 
Prizes to the Public (not the Trade) for outside 
wrappers from packets representing the largest pur- 
chases of Cailler’s Milk Chocolate up to Dec. 31, 1905. 


PRIZES : 











tst.—A magnificent Casket of Assorted Chocolate Confections, 
value £25—a facsimile of that supplied to H.M. the Queen. 
2 3rd.—A Casket, value £5. To the succeeding five-hundred, 


r’s Chocolate, value 5s. each. 


ERY COMPETITOR Sending in not less than 144 1d. wrappers (or their 
e in larger sizes) A Spectat Tiox or CHOCOLATES. | 





N.B.—A wrapper from a 1s. packet is 





equal in value to those from twelve 1d. 






packets, and so on, 





ide wrappers to be sent to the Agents— 





d 
& Co., 20, Sir Thomas St., Liverpool, 


on or beiore Jan. 1, 1906. 























Buttercup Metal Polish is BRITISH—al/ 
British — British in Staying Power and 
Sterling Quality. 

Very Quick and Easy to Use, Very 
Lovely and Very SLOW TO TARNISH, 
even out of doors, which makes it especially 
useful for motor-cars, bicycles, and all out- 
side metal work. Does not scratch or wear. 

In Id., 2d., 4d. and 6d. tins. Of Grocers, 
Oilmen, &c. 













Cherry Blossom 
Boot Polish 


has a preservative effect on box calf, glacé 
kid, and all boots, makes them soft and 
comfortable and RESISTS DAMP. BLACK 
AND BROWN. We send a FREE SAMPLE 
with pleasure. 2d., 4d., 6d. tins. SHILLING 
OUTFIT, specially useful and splendid value. 


Grocers, Bootmakers, &c. 


LONDON, W. 













CHISWICK SOAP 


Aiton Gl ike)(eXots) mm a melelt le are) mre lore) ar-lilen 


Co.., 
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MILLIONS 
OF WOMEN 
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Assisted by Cuticura Ointment, 
the great Skin Cure, for preserving, 
purifying, and beautifying the skin, 
for cleansing the scalp of crusts, 
scales, and dandruff, and the stop- 
ping of falling hair, for softening 

whitening,and soothing red, rough, 
and sore hands, for baby r rashes, 
itchings, and chafings, in the form 
of baths for annoying irritations 
and inflammations, or undue per- 
spiration, in the form of washes for 
ulcerative weaknesses, and for 
many sanative, antiseptic purposes 
which readily suggest themselves, 
as well as for all the purposes of 


the toilet, bath, and nursery. 


Sold ae we the world. bes tter Drug & Chem.Corp., 
Boston, U. 8. A.; London, F. Newbery & Sons; Sydney, 
R. Towns & << G47" Mailed Free, “A Book for Women. 








DIGESTIVE 
NVIGORATING 


Refuse all substitutes. 

There are many CREME de MENTHE but only one 
GET Fréres PIPPERMINT Liqueur. 
See that you get it from your Wine Merchant. 
Free sample on application to 
Sole Agent for United Kingdom and British Colontes, 


B. LAURIEZ, 6, Fenchurch Buildings, LONDON. 











ELLIMAN’S ELIMINATES PAIN!? 
Eliminating trials reduce the number of really 
safe and useful massage lubricants to one. 


ELLIMAN’S. 


For the relief of Aches and Pains, as Rheumatism, 
Lumbago, Sprains, Bruises, Sore Throat from Cold, Cold 
at the Chest, Chronic bronchitis, Neuralgia from Cold, 
Chilblains before broken, Cramp, Stiffness, soreness of the 
Limbs after Cycling, Football, Rowing, Golf, &c. 


MASSAG K with 
ELLIMAN’S UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION 


is known to give best results. TO MASSAGE IN AN 
EFFICIENT WAY cane asly be learned by obtaining a copy 
of the 


ELLIMAN R.E.P. BOOK 


(RUBBING EASES PAIN HANDBOOK). 
256 pages, tllustrated, doth board covers. 
‘ Full of those items of First Aid Knowledge, both surgical 
anc a medical, which are indispensable to the Ho nisehold 
LONDON DAILY EXPRESS. 
Four wavs of obtaining the E-lliman REP. Book : 
r. Order of Filiman, Sons, & Co., ‘nee post free to all parts of 
the world (Foreign stamps accepted) ; 2. t ports ems te » be found 
upon a label affixed to cartons conti a ing 1s.1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 


ELLIMAN’S 


Universal Embrocation; 3. Order at ie Railway Bookstalls, 
1s. net; 4. Order of your Chemist, 1s. 
ELLIMAN, SONS & CO., SLOUGH, ENG. 

















G.w.R. 
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WILKINSON 
Gol? RAZORS ii 


1905.— 351 





“SWORD: 
CUTLERS. 


WILKINSON 
Sword Steel 
Razors, Table 
Cutlery, Carvers, 
Pen and Pocket 
Knives, are 
known the world 
over as the best 
of their kind. 


Cases from 16s. to £3 5s. 


New PATENT 


SAFETY 


SHAVER. 


Single Shaver in Case, 8s. 6d.; Shaver and Two Extra Blades, in Leather Case, £1; Shaver with 
Four Extra Blades, £1 7s. 6d.; Shaver with Six Extra Blades, £1 15s. 
By return of post on receipt of P.O.O. to DREW & SONS, Piccadilly Circus. Estd. 
JOHN POUND & CC Piccadilly; 211, Regent Street; 378, Strand; 81, Leadenhall areas” E.C. 
MAPPIN & WEBB, Lid.” ‘ “158, Oxford Street ; 220, Regent Street; and 2, Queen Victoria Street, EF. 
Or any Cutlers, Hairdressers, Silversmiths, Stores, &c. WRITE FORK CATALOGUE, 


THE WILKINSON SWORD CO., LtD., 27, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 





Your little ills will find relief in 


CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS 


For HEADACHE, 

For BILIOUSNESS, 
For INDIGESTION, 
For TORPID LIVER, 
For CONSTIPATION, 
For SALLOW SKIN, 
For the COMPLEXION. 


Very small, and easy to Purel 
take as sugar. Vegetable. 


Genuine must have signature 


i uo 
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A Scientific Method 
of Growing Hair 


The Evans Vacuum Cap provides the scientific 
means of applying to the scalp the common-sense 
princ iples of physical culture. 

saldness and falling hair are caused by the lack 
of proper nourishment “of the hair-roots. This lack 
of nourishment is due to the absence of blood in 
the scalp—an abnormal condition. It is the blood 
which feeds the hair-roots, as well as every other 
part of the body. If you want the hair to grow on 
the scalp the blood must be made to circulate there. 
It is exercise which makes the blood circulate. 
Lack of exercise makes it stagnant. The Vacuum 
method provides the exercise which makes the 
blood circulate in the scalp. It gently draws the 
rich blood to the scalp and feeds the shrunken hair- 
roots. This causes the hair to grow. 


Test it Without Expense 


You can tell whether it is possible to cultivate a growth 
of hair on your head by ten minutes’ use of the Evans 
Vacuum Cap. We will send you the Cap with which to 
make the experiment wzthout any expense to vou, 

If the Evans Vacuum Cap gives the scalp a healthy 
glow this denotes that the normal condition of the scalp can 
be restored. three or four minutes’ use of the Cap each 
morning and evening thereafter will produce a_ natural 
growth of hair. If, however, the scalp remains white and 
lifeless after applying the vacuum, there is no use in trying 
further—the hair will not grow. 


The Bank Guarantee 


We will send you, by prepaid express, an Evans 
Vacuum Cap and will allow you ample time to 
prove its virtue. All we ask of you is to deposit 
the price of the cap in the Jefferson Bank of St. 
Louis, where it will remain during the trial period, 
subject to your own order. If you do not cultivate 
a sufficient growth of hair to convince you that the 
method is effective, simply notify the bank and ¢hey 
will return your depostt wn full. 


A sixteen-page illustrated book will be sent you 
Sree, on request, 


EVANS VACUUM CAP ©. 928, Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis, U.S.A. 











Carriage paid on orders of 20s. upwards in United Kingdom, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER. .».BELFAST, 


REGENT ST. & CHEAPSIDE, LONDON; and LIVERPOOL. (TEN Beliase 
Irish Linen & Damask Manufacturers and Furnishers to 
His Gracious Majesty THE King & H.R.H. THE Princess oF WALES, 


Supply the Public with Every Description of 


ELOUSEHOLD LINENS, 


From the Least Expensive to the FINEST in the World, which, being woven by Hand, wear 
longer and retain the Rich Satin appearance to the last. By obtaining direct, all intermediate 
profits are saved, and the cost is no more than that usually charged for common- -power loom goods, 
FULL DETAILED ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLES POST FREE. 
N.B.—7o Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and Inguir tes for Samples oS these Goods should be sent direct to Belfast. 

















THE CHARMING 
WEST COUNTRY. 


THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY Express Services 


GIVE EVERY FACILITY FOR TRAVEL TO 








THE ROMANTIC 
EXE MOOR 


THE BOLD & ATTRACTIVE 
COASTS OF ls 
AND RUGGED 
DEVON & CORNWALL. THE GRANDEUR DARTMOOR. 


of the ENGLISH and 
BRISTOL CHANNELS. 























LONDON and 
ae in 4 hrs. as min, 


THE CHARMING HILLS 
NEW AY ” 
FALMOUTH ,, 6, 45 ,, 
ST. IVES » 7», 10, 


and VALLEYS of 
SOMERSET & DORSET 
PENZANCE _»,_7_)) —_ 3s 


Full particulars can be obtained free on ay gy on to THE SUPERIN E LIN 
Railway, Paddington Station, London ; a a Se ane een 



































JAMES C. INGLIS, General Manager. 





MASTERS’ Diamond and Ruby 
18-ct. Gold Ring, 30/=, on EASY 
MEITERMS. Se nd 2,0, pay a further 
sum on receipt, and 5/- monthly, 
or 27/= cash. Rings, £5, &c. 
Ring list free. (Estab. 1869). 


MASTERS, Ltd., 59, stores, RYE, Eng. 





















AIDS DIGESTION. 
BRACES THE NERVES 


PLASMON 


COCOA 


Is non-heating. One cup contains 
more nourishment than 10 cups of 
any ordinary cocoa. 

in tins, 9d., 14 and 46 











HOVENDEN’S 


“EASY HAIR CURLER 


WILL NOT ENTANGLE OR BREAK THE HAIR. 
ARE EFFECTIVE, 


AND REQUIRE NO SKILL 
TO USE. 





For Very Bold Curls 


TRY OUR 


“IMPERIAL” 
CURLERS. 


SAME PRICE. 


12 CURLERS IN BOX. 


Post Free for 6 Stamps 


OF ALL HAIRDRESSERS, &c. 


BEWARE OF 
SPURIOUS 
IMITATIONS. 


tear our (10) DON 
corner of & 
label, thus SONS 


Wholesale only, ®. MOVENDEN @ SONS, Ltd., 
BERNERS STREET, W., & CITY ROAD. B.C., 
Lowpow. 





FACSIMILE OF LABEL. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. Mrs. Florence Helen Walsh, and then for his children Hove, widow of the late Joseph Gurney Barclay, who 
, ‘i by her; and many other legacies. The residue of his died on June 25, was proved on Aug. to by Henry 
The will of MR. HERRERT FLEMING BAXTER, of property he leaves to his four children, Walter John, Albert Barclay, Edward Exton Barclay, and Francis 
The Tower, Fitzjohns Avenue, and Sibdon Castle, Salop, Thomas, Mrs. Norton, and Mrs. Benson. : Hubert Barclay, the value of the property being 
who died on July 21, was proved on Aug. 18 by Fane The will (dated Dec. 1, 1903) of MR. CHARLES £22,280. The testatrix appoints £10,000, the funds of 
Fleming Baxter, the son, Thomas Leslie Nelson, and BERTIE PULLEINE BOSANQUET, of Rock Hall, Alnwick, her marriage settlement, to her daughters, M: ry 
Edward Lionel Thornton Stilwell Freeland, the value Northumberland, who died on June 18, has been proved Elizabeth Gurne y Leatham and Mz irgaret Jane Barclay. 
of the real and personal estate being £186,676. The by Robert Carr Bosanquet, his son, Cuthbert Ellison She gives £200 each to her sons; £1390 to her daughter 
testator settles the Sibton Castle estate on his wife for Carr, and Herbert George Carr Carr-Ellison, the nephew, Margaret Jane; £3000, in trust, for her daughter 
life, with remainder to his son and his heirs male. He the value of the estate amounting to £77,688. The Mrs. Leatham and her children ; ‘and other legacies. 
gives £21,000, in trust, for his wife for life, and then testator gives £500 to his wife, and the Rock Hall aaa a ce ee 
to his three children; £20,000, in trust, for his son; estate, the Manor of Thundersley, Essex, the balance daughters. as 
£15,000, in trust, for each of his daughters, Mrs. Violet of his account at Messrs. Barclay and Co., Alnwick, ; = 
Fleming Nelson and Mrs. May Fleming Fawcett ; £250 and his live and dead stock to his son, Robert Carr. The autumn season of the Mermaid Repertory 
each to his sons-in-law, Thomas Leslie Nelson and Dr. rhe residue of his estate he leaves, in trust, for Mrs. Theatre will be given at the Great Queen Street Theatre 
John Fawcett ; £200 to Edward L. T. S. Freeland; £250 Bosanquet for life, and then as she shall appoint to instead of at the St. George’s Hall, as previously 
each to Ethel Frances Clissold, Elizabeth Constance his children, announced, and will open on Monday, Sept. 4. For 
Clissold, and Augusta Mary Warren ; and other legacies The will (dated Dec. 20, 1899), with three codicils, the first production, Miss Ethel Irving ivas kindly con- 
The residue of his property he leaves to his three of Miss CLARA ELIZABETH HAYLEY, of Telham Hill, sented to appear for one week in her original part of 
children. Battle, Sussex, who died on June 5, has been proved Millamant in Congreve’s comedy, ‘‘ The Way of the 
The will (dated May 2, 1904) of MR. JOHN WALSH, by William Alexander Haviland and Marius Herbert World,”’ in which Mrs. Theodore Wright will also make 
; 1 and of Sheffield, who died Gould, the value of the property being £45,077. The her reappearance as Lady Wishfort. Other productions 
Maxim Gorky called ‘‘ The 


of Portland 
on June 6, 
and 


V 





Bank, Southport, 


Walsh, the 


real 


Thomas sons, 


alue of the 


was proved on Aug. 19 by Walter John Walsh 
and Gilbert Purvis, 
and personal estate being £110,917. 


the 
ne phe Ww, 


John 


testatrix gives her great tithes 
out of lands at Worthing and Hurstmonceaux to her 
Newton 
for £1800, her residence, and £ "800 Caledonian Railw: ay L 


will be a 
Beszemenoffs ”’ 
Birthday ”’ 
aurence 


and rent charges arising 


Hayley; a mortgage security 


new play by 


‘“‘ Paris and (Enone,’’ 
Binyon ; 


Robert Browning" s play, ‘‘ Colombe’s 
a new play by Mr. 
Malfi ”’ ; 


Webster's ‘‘ Duchess of 


The testator gives five-sixths of his ordinary shares in 

John Walsh, Limited, and £10,000 to his son Walter stock to her niece, Blanche Katherine Kenneth Follett ; ‘*'The Searchlight,’’ a new play by Mrs. W. K. Clifford ; 
; - one-sixth of such shares, in trust, for his her freehold premises in Pelham Crescent, Hastings, Dekker’s ‘ Bellafront ’’ ; ‘‘ Cleopatra in Judza,’’ a new 
daughter, Mrs. Norton; £50 each to the Free Hospital to her niece, Margaret Ethel Hayley; and £250 for play by Mr. Arthur Symons; and Ben Jonson’s 
for Sick Children and the School for the Blind, Sheffield : the purchase of an annuity for he- servant, Annie ‘* Volpone.’’ ; i 

#100 to the Jessop Hospital for Women; £250 each to Collins. The residue of her estate she leaves to her The choicest of all ‘‘crémes de menthe,”’ in fact, 
the Royal Infirmary and the Royal Hospital, Sheffield ; nieces Katherine Emily Haviland, Mary Hayley, and the only one, is the Liqueur Pippermint manufactured 
#2000 to his sister, Mrs. Kate Mulville; £2000 to his Margaret Ethel Hayley. by Messrs. Get Fréres. A free sample will be sent on 
nephew, John Dundon; £500, the household effects, The will (dated March 4, 1905) of Mrs. MARGARET application to B. Lauriez, 6, Fenchurch Buildings, 
and the income for life from 413,000 to his wife, BARCLAY, of Herne Close, Cromer, and Exton House, London. . 











‘VALIANT ”’ 





MERRYWEATHERS’ 


PUMPFYFP 


For COUNTRY HOUSE 
FIRE PROTECTION. 





1d, Lord a Earl a. Lens: wton, E 
Sir Alfd art a 





MERRYWEATHER & SONS. 6 63, Sang hoes. London,W.C 


NUDA 
VERITAS 


preserves, 


Hair. 





Circulars an 





Sold by Hair ivesants 
in Cases, 106 « 
Most Harmless, 


Permanent and Elegant. 





For over 38 years has never 
failed to restore Grey or 
Faded Hair in a few days. 


falling, and causes a 
luxuriant growth of 


IS NOTA DYE BUT THE one RESTORER, 


Effectual, HAIR 





JEWELLERS CANNOT 
REPAIR FINE WATCHES. | 


= THE FEWELLER OF TO-DAY has neithe r the Trainingand 
Appliances n oy the Men qualified to pro, ferly Clean sand Repatr a 
Jine Watch, and by his Charges clear sho ws Ars inability to ap- 
preciate the character of the work required,” Vide Booklet, 


EO. GRAHAM & SON—for 40 years 
Manufacturers of fine English Watches 

to the leading Jewellers in the U. K., now 
dealing Direct with the Public—undertake the 
Repair, Cleaning and scientific Adjustment 
of fine Watches. Expert examination Free. 
SALES DEPT.—c. G.& i S offer aes ondhand, a fine English, 


Gent's three-quarter plate ld Demi-Hunter Ih atch, 
Holds Class ; Hspeceally Good.” Worn 


Sew months only, * Price £30 








arrests 








"EW Cert “30 marks 


equal new P. aves ulars 





m reque 








LESALE AGENTS R 
33, Berners St.. W.; a1 


HOVENDEN & SONS, LTD., } 
Road, I-ondo 








GEO. GRAHAM & SON 
1 Stanley Road, Coventry 
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WAOLEMEAL 


RUSKS 


/x®e~. GINGER 
fa ager ® 





DIABETIC 


ALL GROCERS AND STORES 





OR EXPORT ONL 














The Distillers Company, Ltd., Edinburgh. 
‘Highland Club’ & 


AGENTS ALL 


PROPRIETORS OF | 
§ Caledonian’ Whiskies. 
OVER THE WORLD. 
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Three 
Suitable for any kind of Cure 
Efficacious Cures. 


z_ 
ftTHE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER can be obtained 


throughout the 
America, &c., &c. 


Bilz 


FIRST - CLASS 
SANATORIUM, 


DRESDEN — RADEBEUL. 


Chief Physician, ASCHKE, M.D. 
Splendid Situation. Most 
mild snibstonsdrha ctus free. 


Physicians. 


Ope n the whole year. 


THE MEXICAN © 


HAIR RENEWER 


Hair from falling off 
White Hair 


Prevents the 

Restores Grey or 
CoLowr. 

Being delicately perfumed, 
odour. 


to its ORIGINAL 
it leaves no unpleasant 


does not stain the skin 


Is nor a dye, and therefore 
or even white linen 
Should be in every house where a Hair ReNEWER 


is needed 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 5s. Gd. 


NOTICE. 


sritish Colonies, India, United States of 





KEATINGS 


POWDER 


BUGS 
FLEAS 
MOTHS 
BEETLES. 
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NODOHOO OOO 


“THE SKETCH” 





REVERIE. After Yan Van Beers. 
ROSALBA. After H. Robinson. 


SWEET CAPTIVITY. After D. Downing. 





FINE-ART SERIES.—No. 1. 





| MEDITATION. 
| WOODLAND FAVOURITES and 


The Set of Six Price 1s, Post Free; Abroad, 1s. 6d. 


eee 


PPC. 


SKETCH ” 
And through all 


APPLY “THE 


Loamn: I 
Printed by RicHarD CLAy AND Sons, 


DEPARTMENT, 172, 
and Stationers. 





STRAND, W.C. 


Newsagents 


Limite, Greyhound Court, Milford Lane, W.C. 


LLTOLGC WO GUI IHU GIO YH OY 


"REAL PHOTO” POST-CARDS. 


After W. A. Breakspeare. 


WOODLAND ECHOES. 4A/ter A. Altson. 


GHVDOOVOODAOCDODVDODO 


OMOMOMOMCMOM OMENS 


“THE GLORIOUS FIRST.” 


GODOOE 





PHOTOGRAVURE DEPARTMENT, “THE 
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ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS,” 172, STRANR, 





FIRST OVER THE HEDGE {o 

AND ¢ > 

THE COVEY BASKING. {> 

ve 

A Beautiful pair of Photogravures, after ARCHIBALD THORBURN. « > 

Proofs before letters, in Photogravure, size 16 in. by 11 in., upon Mounts jo ir. by 20 in., 10s. 6d. each. {Oo 
Done by hand in permanent Water Colours, £1 1s. each; £2 per pair. “( ? 

‘ {© 

ILLUSTRATED LIST FREE. INSPECTION INVITED. {oS 


Wit. 


West-End Agents: Messrs. Bassano, 25, Otp Bonp Srreet, W. os 
Publishers for India: Messrs. CAMPBELL AND MEDLAND, Ltp., Hare Srreer, CALcuita. « : 
Publishers for the Continent: Messrs. SAARBACH, Mayrncr. os 


SOD OO DODODOED DOOD DOO ECODOOOOOODOO OOD OO OODOOOOO 


Published Weekly at the Office. 172, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of London, sg Tuer Ittustratvp Loxpon News ann Skricn. Trp., 
Entered as Second-Class Matter at the New York (N. Y.) Post Office, 1903. 


172, Strand, aforesaid; and 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, Sept. 1905.—I 


THE PILGRIMS’ WAY: LANDMARKS ON 


THE ROAD TO CANTERBURY. 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY Exiis: SuppLirp BY THE 


Topica, Press. 


AW =n Please to remember the Grotto 
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Ja mediseva 
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Fak a! / 
Kino’s Gate, WincuesreR (ON THE Ricur, Titv’s, A Norep Tuck-Snop). », THe Moxks’ WALK, NEAR Hyper ABBry, WINCHESTER, 
3. ALL THAT REMAINS OF Hypr ApBBey, Founprep By ALFRED THE GREAT: A GATE-HovusE Now A BARN. 

}. HEADBOURNE Worthy CHURCH, NEAR WINCHESTER 5. An Ancient InN, Kinosworrnuy, Hanrs. 
6. Kincswortny CHURCH. 7. Tue Brrruprace or WitiiAM Coprerr, FARNHAM. 
8. Brince AND LAKr, Moor Park, FARNHAM. 9. BRIDGE OVER THE IrcHEN, ITcHEN ABBAS. 10. THe Firsr CisrerciAN ARBEY IN ENGLAND: WAVERLEY 
The road followed by the Pilgrims from Winchester to the shrine of St. Thomas ts sti:l known as the 

forty 7 


i] 
miles, and ts marked by a@ series of chapels and rest-houses. in the 


, FARNHAM. 
Pilgrims’ Way. Jt traverses the side of the downs for about thirty 
border are symbolical of pilgrimages 


'y or 
ges—the scallop-shell, a pilgrim’s sign, and the scourge 
of the Flagellants. 


Lhe designs 
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WAY: SCENES AND HALTING PLACES ON T 


SUPPLIED 1 


THE PILGRIMS’ 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ELLIS: 


if 
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PILGRIMS’ WAY, NEAR Si. MARTHA’S CHAPEL. Y A RELIC OF COACHING DAYS: THI 








THE CRYPL OF WAVERLEY ABBEY, NEAR FARNHAM, S. Sea 
2. THE PILGRIMS*’ FERRY, NEAR GUILDFORD. 6. AN OLD COTTAGE, SHERKE, SURREY. VE GODSTONE, 


NORMAN KEEP, GUILDFORD CASTLE. 7. HIGH STREET, DORKING, WITH THE WHITE HORSE HOTEL, 0. OTFORD CHURCH, KENT, 
I. THE PILGRIMS’ CHAPEL, NEAR DORKING : 


4- ONE OF THE PILGRIMS’ CHAPELS : ST. MARTHA’S, 5. KUINS OF ST. CATHERINE’S CHAPEL; ONCE A_ PILGRIMS’ 
CHAPEL, NEAK GUILDFORD. WHERE THE PILGRIMS’ WAY CROSSES 


NFAR GUILDFORD. 


On this page are tlustrated many of the familiar sights of the Pilgrims’ Way. Tradition has tt that the yews were Planted as roadmarks wma wt 
4 2 ) eS. Aint r 
Lhe figuies in the worder are taken from the £71 
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THE ROAD BETWEEN WINCHESTER AND CANTERBURY. 


ED BY THE TOPICAL Press, 
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THE OLD WHITE HARI 12. THE INTERIOR OF THE PILGRIMS’ CHAPEL, NEAR DORKING: I5. A FORMER PALACE OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY, 
SHOWING THE ORIGINAL ROOF, OTFORD CASTLE, KEN?. 
13. OLFORD, KENT. 10. THE 131m CENTURY FONT, WROTHAM, KENT. 
; Piet. aN es ee SV ea ae 17. WROTHAM CHURCH, KENT. 
ING: CLOSE TO THE POINT 14. CHEVFNING CHURCH, KENT : THE SCREEN OF _ THE 4 _ a ™ 
| 1HE MOLFK STANHOPE CHAPEL. 18, ANCIENT YEW-TREES ON THE PILGRIMS’ WAY, KEMSING, KENT. 
OSSES ae 


tt rvs saul that tn Surrey and along some of the Kentish portions of the Way they are called palms, andsare used in church decorations, 


; ‘ ae as 
he Prologue to "Lhe Canterbury Tales. 
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THE PILGRIMS’ WAY: OLD LANDMARKS ON THE ROAD TO CANTERBURY. 


Puotrocrarits BY Ertis: SUPPLIED BY THE Topica Press, 
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Saisie 9 Ae YO SS AS SDGD_ PEGI IO EES 
Psmer Ly so — ne J z ‘= ) ‘ c eS. a *5 > Sarr ; me ae. Pes 


[THe Mepway at MAtpsione. 2. Matipsrone PALAce. 
Kir’s Cory House, Kent. 
Lennam, Kent. 5. CHARING CHURCH AND Ruins or tHe Arcupisnop’s PALACE 








OF THE ARCHBiSHOP’S PALACE, CHARING, 7- Tue West Door, Cuarinc Cucurcn 8. St. THomas’s Hospirat ror Poor Pircrims 


A FARMHOUSE AND Ovt-BUILDINGs. Kent. CANTERBURY, 
Tue West Gare AnD Farstarre Inn, CANTERBURY. to. THe Green Covurr Gate, CANTERBURY. 


The Pilgrims Way from Winchester enters Canterbury by way of Charing Hill, Challock Lees, and Chilham. In the border design are further characters from 
** The Canterbury Tales.” 





